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The subject of American Literature is, and 
itsholud be, one of general interest. The 
patriot, the scholar, the philanthropist, —all 
are deeply, intimately concerned in the pro- 
gress,—but especially in the character of a 
nation’s literature. 

The literature of America differs, in many 
important respects, from that of any. other 
country. Its rise and progress have been 
more rapid, and it has had to contend with 
obstacles, incident, perhaps, to no other na- 
tion. Rising superior, however, to all the 
disadvantages consequent upon the infancy 
of our Government, as well as ‘o those which 
were involved in the eventful struggle for 
freedom,—it has proudly come forth to claim 
an equality with that of surrounding nations ! 

It requires no very labored investigation to 
perceive how highly important it is_ that 
America should have a literature of her own, 
harmonizing, in its character and tendency, 
with her civil and political institutions. 

Should we seck for information and amuse- 
ment in foreign literature, alone, our feelings 
might be gradually estranged, and we be led 
to adopt principles at variance with the genius 
of our government. Imagination loves to re- 
trace the past; and often, i in her wild vaga- 


_ Ties, does she visit Greece, at the period of 
that country’s 


classic glory. 


10 


Under fancy’s 





potent spell, we hear, with admiration, the 
lofty strains of Demosthenes, and listen with 
rapture to the songs of her poets, Amid such 
scenes, fancy revels i in delight ; yet, they are 
relinquished by the American, for a theme 
which, to him, possesses a deeper, more in- 
tense interest ;—one which, from his earliest 
youth, has been the object of a heart-felt rev- 
erence. It is the history of his own loved 
country! 

What can awaken patriotism more effec- 
tually, than the remembrance of the toil, the 
self-denial and the moral courage exercised 
by our fathers? We may rear monuments 
to tell of great men and glorious deeds; but, 
unsupported by history, they will be reduced 
to the miserable condition of Egypt’s pyra- 
mids! which remain, indeed, in gloomy gran- 
deur ; but the mantle of oblivion has long 
since fallen upon those who caused their erec- 
tion. 

Let, then, history—the history of our own 
country, occupy the first place in American 
literature. While we hail with delight each 
new exhibition of genius, and anticipate for 
each a fond reception, whether it appear in 
the graver dress of science,or the more allur- 
ing garb of polite literature, still let the his- 
ferian receive the deepest gratitude—the 
warmest patronage, of his countrymen, 
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and unveils to our astonishment ideal worlds 
—secures us from temptation and sensuality, 
and exalts us in the scale of human being. 
When I pass by the grog-shop, (happily 
such dens are becoming scarce,) and hear the 
idle dispute, and the obscene song—whien | 
in national character—from the devotion to/| see the carriage rell along, filled with intoxi- 
liberty, which glows in the bosom of Colum-| cated youth, singing and shouting as they go, 
bia’s Scaabloes son ;—from the mournful, yet|I can but ask:—Were these people ever 
interesting, study of a race too rapidly de-| taught to read ?—was there no social library 
parting from that soil, of which their fathers! to which they could have access ?—did they 
were once the happy proprietors,—from these, | ever know the calm satisfaction of taking ay 
and similar sources, may emanate, as from improving volume and reading it by a peace. 


we Ee oe 


Based on the foundations of history, who 
can estimate the interest which literature will 
have on our national character? Numberless 
are the sources to which the American schol- 
ar may resort to enliven and embellish Kis 

roductions. From the shades of diversity 








an almost inexhaustible fountain, streams that 
will beautify and enrich our nation’s literature. 


If the influence of ascenery, exhibiting ev- 
ery at ¢ of character, is calculated to 
awaken an ¢ 
genius, then is America doubly blest. 
the majesty of her thunder-toned cataracts to 
the placid beauty of her Connecticut; from 
the grandeur of te mountain scenery to the 
wide extent of her prairie landscapes, poetry 
will find themes worthy of herself, and ro- 
mance may linger and sport with scenes the 
description of which will not tire the most fer- 
tile imagination. May we not say, indeed, 
that the experiment has already been most 
successfully tried? Does not the weary trav- 
eler find relief from the monotony of a Wes- 
tern prairie by recalling the scenes portrayed 
by Cooper and Irving ? 

% * * * * * 

But while we dwell with enthusiasm upon 
our privileges as Americans, let us not for- 
get that we have great faults; that moral evil 

ervades every class of society. Let Colum- 
bin’s sons cultivate a distinctive national lit- 
erature, as a powerful aid in awakening and 
cherishing a pure and ardent love for the lib- 
erty our fathers so dearly purchased, and the 
virtues they exemplified. Letus regard itas 
asacred duty to foster genius ; but, above all, 
let us feel that itis one of the strongest safe- 


guards of virtue—one of the most effectual | 


means of stimulating the youthful mind to 
the attainment of that moral excellence, from 
which springs every thing “ pure, lovely, and 
of good report.” 

By all means let us strive to annihilate ig- 
norance. With ignorance vice is closely con- 
nected, and in such a country as our own, the 
connection is fatal to freedom. Knowledge 


opens sources of pleasure which the ignorant 
can never know,—the pursuit of it fills up ev- 
ery idle hour—opens to the mind a constant 
source of occupation—wakes up the slumber- 
ing powers—gives the secret contest victory, 


call into action the exertions of is often the poor man’s wealth. 
From | ure that no thief can steal—no moth nor rust 


ful fireside? Oh, did they ever taste the Jw. 
ury of improving the mind? Youhardly ev. 
er knew the young man who loved his home 
‘and his book, that was vicious. Knowledce 
It is a treas. 


can corrupt. By it you turn his cottage to » 
palace, and you give him a treasure that is al- 
‘ways improving and can never be lost. 

| “The poor man,” says a distinguished 
writer, “who has gained a taste for books, 
will, in all likelihood, become thoughtful; and 
‘when you have given the poor a habit of 
thinking, you have conferred on them a much) 
"greater favor than by the gift of a large sum 
of money; since you have put in their pos- 
session the principle of all legitimate pros. 
perity.” Nor is it to the poor alone that this 
remark applies. The rich need occupation 
—their hearts are often like seas, which stag- 
nate under a breathless atmosphere, and pu- 
trefy for the want of a wave. Employment. 
roused by some noble object, is the secret o/ 
happiness. 


* * * * * - * 


We now turn our attention to another rery 
| important consideration, regarding the liter- 
ature of our country,—the abuses of the liberty 
of the press! We have daily, and weekly, 
and monthly, and quarterly journals, which, 
with far too few exceptions, are entirely ve- 
nal. — Not one writer in a hundred ventures 

if he be so disposed, to express his true sen- 
timents with regard to persons, measures, 
olitics, or literature. The vilest books are 
lauded to the skies, if they happen to be writ- 
ten by a personal friend, or a political parti- 
zan of the reviewer, and the best books are 
ridiculed, if they make their appearance with 
nothing but the name of a rival or political 
opponent as their author. ‘The most outra- 
geous libels are published, not only without 
shame, on the part of their authors, but, what 
is infinitely worse, without being followed by 
disgrace. A man who is notorious for utter- 
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‘ag falsehoods and publishing the vilests scan- | tor as familiarly and irreverently as we would 
dal, in the paper which is under his control, to a human personage of inferior years. We 
may nevertheless be admitted on terms of civ- | might mention several writers of this charac- 
ility among the editorial corps, and be allow- ter, but it is untiecessary to particularize.— 
ed to take to himself the title of gentleman! | They are too numerous. 
Nay, the man who carps at the best men in| The salvation of this Republic depends on 
the community, and uses every opportunity the character of that great army who conduct 
to give a secret stab to their reputation, may the press; and the character of this great ar- 
be set up as a candidate for some important my may depend entirely upon the will of the 
office,and people may be found in this endight- | intelligent and mora! portion of the commu- 
ened community, sufficiently corrupt to give nity. Let them reflect that, as any single 
him their votes. The good people among | vote which is cast into the batlot-box, may be 
our citizens know all this, but they set them- the means of electing an important political 
selves aside, and’ take no pains to reform an candidate, so may any cients dollar that is 
evil which they imagine has grown beyond laid out upon a good and proper journal, be 
the reach of the axe or the pruning knife. | the means of preserving its existence. No 
The critic’s department of the public press; man should look on the sale of a scurrilous 
is the most ridiculous, ifnot the most scurri-|and indecent print, without expressing his 
lous, of all the departments. Nothing is so disapprobation, nor observe the sale of a 
mean, but it may obtain a puff from the ma-| sound and well conducted journal, without 
jority of editors, from Maine to Louisiana.— | aiding it by his recommendation. 
Thousands are too ignorant and imbecile to| The literature of a community cannot reg- 
distinguish between the meritorious and the ulate itself; it will receive its character from 
censurable; and the remainder, with some| those who purchase its journals and books. 
rare and honorable exceptions, are governed | Then let every moral citizen consider it his 
more by interest and caprice, than by any | duty to watch over the state of the popular 
principles of taste, in abatuion or recom- | journals and newspapers, with the mostcare- 
mending the subject of their criticisms.—| ful vigilance,—guarding them against any 
Many of our good citizens know all these | and every feature that shall dishonor our lit- 
facts; but supposing themselves in a small erature or the country whence it springs.— 
minority, they think it imprudent to attempt ,I[mbibing the spirit of Grimke, let us “covet 
to stem a current which may overwhelm | for our country, the noblest, purest, and love- 
them with mud and filth! liest literature, the world has ever seen—such 
The time iscome when the moral portion a literature as shall honor God and bless man- 
of the community should associate together, | kind—a literature whose smile might play 
and resolve that they will no longer patronize | upon an angel’s face, and whose tears would 
indecency, falsehood, and scurrility. Knaves not stain an angel’s cheek” ! 
of all denominations are always active and 
vigilant ; and if the friends of justice, morali-| Lear Year.—The editor of the Temper- 


ty, decency, and good taste, allow themselves , noo Herald, on the first day of its appear- 


to slumber, every post of honor and learning + tn his fai q eer 
throughout the land, will soon be filied with @9°° 22noUnce > Bie Felt. santos, thal the 


men who will use their advantages only for present being leap year,conferred upon them 
the destruction of every thing that is good. | certain privileges, among which was that of 
o-Tuee is yetanater feature which char paying ter adresses tothe gentlemen, an 

' one of whom, should he be so ungracious and 


should be speedily removed. I mean a spir- | ‘ 
it of profanity. However astonishing it may ungallant as not to receive them favorably, 


appear to some, those who may not come forfeited his horse and watch. The paper 
within reach of the most able, and the most | had been issued but a few hours when Miss 


popular journals of the day, it is a melancholy | Lydia Green entered the office, made _propo- 


fact that a few of them are addicted to this per- | 
nicious habit. To men of moral principle, | S4/s to the astonished editor, and demanded 


their audacity is truly shocking. They may his hand or the forfeit. He freely relinquish- 
in the fullest sense of the word be said to | ed his gray horse and patent lever watch ra- 
have no fear of God before their eyes. With} ther than relinquish the right of making a 


all the bold-facedness imaginable, th uot 
scripture to sharpen yg oto wy nt selection for himself, while the lady — 


of the mock-religious, and talk to their Crea- ed equally well pleased with the bargain. 
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Che Muse. 


There is a pathos of almost painful intensity in 
the annexed lines—for it is felt to be a true ap 
peal from patient suffering. Would that it 
might work out some improvement of the con- 
dition of those who “Stitch, stitch, stitch,” for 


life. 





THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still, with a voice of dolorons pitch, 
She sang the “Song of the Shirt!” 


“Work! work! work! 

While the cock is crowing aloof ! 
And work—work—work, 

Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It’s oh ! to be a slave 

Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 

If this is Christian work. 


“Work —work— work, 
Till the brain begins to swim ; 
W ork — work —work, 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Till o’er the buttons J fall asleep, 
And sew them on in my dream! 


‘“Oh! Men with Sisters dear, 

Oh! Men, with Mothers and Wives! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 

But human creatures’ lives! 
Stitch—stitch—stitch, 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, ° 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 

A Shroud as well as a Shirt. 


“But why do I talk of death — 
That phantom of grisly, bone, 
1 hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own 
It seems so like my own 
Because of the fasts I keep, 
Oh, God! that bread should be so deer, 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 


“Work —work—work ! 
My labor never flags ; 

And what are its wages? A bed ofstraw; 
A crust of bread--and rags, 

That shatter’d roof--and this naked floor-- 
A table —this broken chair— 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there! 


* Work— work—work! 
From weary chime to chime 














W ork — work —work, 
As prisoners work for crime ! 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Seam, and gusset, and band, [numb’d, 
Till the heart is sick, and the brain be. 
As well as the weary hand. 


**Work--work--work, 
In the dull December light, 
And work--work--work, 
When the weather is warm and bright-- 
While underneath, the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling, 
As if to show me their sunny backs, 
And twit me with the spring. 


‘‘Oh! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet-- 
With the sky above my head 
And the grass beneath my feet, 
For only one shert hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want, | 
And the wa’‘k that costs a meal! 


“Oh! but for one short hour! 
A respite however brief! 

No blessed leisure for Love and Hope, 
But only time for Grief! 

A little weeping would ease my heart, 
But in their briny bed 

My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread !” 


With fingers weary and worn, 
W ith eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread-- 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dict, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch-- 
Would that its tone could reach the Rich! 
She sang this “Song of the Shirt!” 


_— 





A TEAR. 


The rainbow’s tints are not so bright 
As the rich streak, 

That like a beam of sunset light, 
Gilds woman’s cheek. 


Not the glad notes of joyous spring, 
Which charm the ear; 

Nor morning lark’s gay caroling, 
Grateful and clear; 


Are half so sweet as woman’s tones, 
In that lone hour, 
When sorrow’s bleeding bosom owns 


Her holy power. 


As the iast lovely lingering ray 
Beams o’er the west; 

The parting giance of dying day, 
Sinking to rest: 


So when death’s shadows derkly frown 
May woman’s eye 

Fringe them with brighter hues than crown 
The evening sky. 
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' memory, all things of a doubtful nature 
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THE WEST. |atany time been necessarily as great heré®as 

i « oa ~ 
Correspondence of the Green Mountain Gem. in New-England. Here forests dark and 
Jackson, (Mich.,) March 14, 1844. | dense need not be removed before a crop can 


Dear Sin:—Perhaps I cannot do better} be raised for the needy family. The field 
than to fill the remainder of my sheet with | is ready for the “ breaking” plow of the hus- 
a few remarks upon matters and things in | bandman, without his spending his best days 
general, which may possibly interest your-|to divest his farm of its heavy timber. Herds 
self and others. Having had a birth, and aj of cattle can feed and thrive on the “ open- 
residence, for the most of my lifetime thus | ings” and “ prairies ” through the summer, 
far, in the Green Mountain State, I here ve- land be fed on hay from the marshes during 
ry naturally looked with interest upon what- | the winter. The red man of the forest has 
ever appeared to me unlike what I had been! ben driven, by the enefits of civilization to 
accustomed to in previous years. We are ‘the more remote West, and but little remains 
more or less the creatures of habit, and are!to be seen of him here but his numerous 
strongly inclined to cling with tenacity to| trails. 

The speculating mania of ’36 has nearly or. 
quite passed away, but it has left many per- 
ishable monuments of its once flourishing, 


our former predilections. Hence in drawing 
a comparison between a place or country 
with which we have but a partial acquaint- 
ance, and one of familiar and cherished 


imaginary, paper cities—or cities on paper. 
Michigan, as you are aware, suffered,in com- 
would be given to the benefit of the latter. | mon with many others in reputation, justly 
too perhaps, from the operations of that time. 
The distrust of the honesty of each other, 
caused by those events, is here in some de- 


But he who is so constituted that he can take 
men and things as he finds them, and mould 
and fashion them to his liking, is best calcu- 
lated to turn to good account the different 


circumstances into which he may be thrown, 
r . r een eee . 
> The power or| The provisions toa great extent were brought 


‘into the State. Now, or during much of the 
time of. late, three thousand barrels of flower 
per day have passed through Detroit from 


gree still visible. In most respects, howev- 
er, the aspect of things is fast improving.— 


on “ life’s tempestuous sea.’ 
faculty to enjoy, or at least endure, without 
manifest signs of horror or disgust, seems 


peculiarly desirable if not necessary for those 
exchanging an Eastern for a Western Iife.| this State for an Eastern market. Railroads 


It is, in my opinion, a want of a proper and canals were promiscuously commenced 
in various sections of the State, without means 





knowledge in those who emigrate of customs " 
and conditions of society—different climate of completing them. Now some of them, 


and diseases incident to it—that causes many | are so far completed as to afford revenue suf- 


|} emigrants soon to return with disappointed | ficient to extend them farther. The princi- 


hopes, firmly believing “ ’tis distance lends | pal line of railroads, are the Southern, which 
enchantment to the view.” is about sixty miles in length, from Monroe 

We have all,in early life, heard from our| to Hillsdale, and the Central, which in the 
crandfathers and grandmothers tales of the | course of the ensuing summer will be com- 
hardships and privations of the early settlers | pleted to the distance of one hundred and 
of New-England. Besides being compelled | twelve miles—thirty-two miles farther than 
to travel a great distance through deep snow | it now is. It will connect Detroit and Mar- 
on horseback or on foot, to do their milling} shall. The Legislature, which adjourned 
and for other purposes, they constantly fea-|on the 11th inst., passed a bill appropriating 


‘red the tomahawk and scalping-knife of the | about one hundred and seventy-five thousand 


Indian who intently watched the approach of| acres of public land, and seventy-five thou- 
his victim. Privations are not and have not sand dollars from the proceeds of the rail- 
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roads, to extend them and improve the rivers, | 


afd for other purposes. It proposes to issue} 
“State Script,” in the expenditure of these! 
appropriations, to be received in payment for, 
public lands. | 

Your State is doubtless half a sentury| 
behind this in its internal improvements, not-' 
withstanding the zeal and ability with which! 
your veteran townsman, J. McDuffee, Esq..| 
has exerted himself. 

Reports were rife here a few days since, 
that Bostonians wished and proposed to pur-| 


| 


' 


chase the different railroads of this State.) 
and make other such purchases and arrange-' 
ments as would faver a transportation line) 
directly from this section to Boston—thereby 
securing to Boston the Western trade. In 
the Legislature a bill or report was made fa- 
voring sueh a sale, but it was “no go.” | 

While writing, I am reminded of one de-' 
lighfiilething which you cannot enjoy, and 
that is the ague, or as it is here called, the 
ager. While I am writing a young man is 
in the room with me who shakes so hard 
that it is with difficulty I can hold my table 
still enough to write. 





You will not infer, 
however, that this is the case with all; for 
there is comparatively but little of it here 
now. The frost is entirely out of the ground 
and the roads are fast settling. Farmers 
will commence plowing in a few days. The 
steamboats will soon commence running to 
the upper lakes, should the weather coped 
warm. The prospect for business is said td) 
be ‘more promising now than it has been fer 
many years past. Yours, H.G.S. 





The hot house system of education is do- 
ing wonders for the youth of our land. The 
boy kicks off his diaper and frock, and jumps 
into calf skin boots and a long tail coat. He 
exchanges the nipple for a cigar, and the su- 
gar teat fora quid of tobacco. The girl is 
either baby or Iady. She makes one jump) 
from her nurse’s arms, into her husband’s, 
and of course is “ finished.” 








$c The ladies should be advised saathen 
too sudden a change of clothing at this sea-| 


A WISH. 


If | could breathe a wish and know, 
That wish were not in vain, 

That Heaven upon me would bestow, 
What I should ask Him then ; 


What would Task? not for a crown 
To settle on my head, 

I'd cast the splendid garland down, 
And look on # with dread. 


But I would ask some ehady spot, 
By some fast murm’ring brook, 

Some litte humble, unknown cot, 
Where Angels’ eyes might look. 


And | wou'd ask for one I love, 
With me to call it “Home,” 
So near ’twould rival bliss above, 

I could not want to roam. 


= ee —— 


THE CHRISTIAN’S CHOICE. 
Tune. —The Rose that all are praising. 


The pearl that worldlings covet 
Is not the pearl for me, 
Its beauty fades as quickly 4 
As sun shine on the sea ; = 
But there’s a pear! sought by the wise, - 
It’s called the pearl of Greatest price— 
Though few its value see, ~ 
O, that’s the pearl for me! 
QO, that’s the pear! for me! 
O, that’s the pearl for me! 


The crown that decks the monarch 
Is not the crown for me, 
It dazzles for a moment, 
It’s brightness soon will flee; _ 
But there’s a crown prepared above § 
For all who walk in humble love, a 
Forever bright ’twill be. ! 
O, that’s the pearl for me! &e. - 





The road thatmany travel. 
Is not the road for me, ‘ 
It leads to death and sorrow, 
In it } wonld not be; 
But there’s a road that leads to God, 
It’s marked by the Christian’s precious blood 
The passage there is free. 
QO, that’s the road forme! &c. 


The hope that sinners cherish 
Is not the hope for me, 
Most surely will they perish 
Unless from sin made free ; 
Bot there’s a hope which rests in God, 
And leads the soul to keep his word, 
And sinful pleasures flee. 
O, that’s the hope for me! &c. 





The heart of man has often wept blood 


son. Many adear life has been sacrificed to| because the eye of childhood has been spar- 


“ the uncertain glory of an April day.” 


’ 


‘ed a tear. 
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RELIGION. | 

What a sublime system is religion. It 
embraces all that is valuable to man in the 
whole course of his journey on earth. It 
unites him by indissoluble links to the invis-_ 
ible Deity, and presents to his glowing ima- | 
ination the prospect of an endless futurity 
of life, glory and felicity. There is not a| 
moral feeling, or duty, or affection which it | 
does notengender. Itis the sum of all ex- 
cellence. It exhibits the perfect, unbounded 
love of God, operating in all his works, and 
commands us to be perfect as He is perfect. 
Religion is Heaven’s sweetest gift to mortal 
man. It soothes, it inspires the soul, it calms 
all the tumultuous passions. It enters the 
heart and engenders the finest emotions and 
thrills upon every chord. Hope, friendship 
and affection gather from her home ardor, and 
obtain from her store-house holier links to 
the charms they entwine around the heart. 
It gives to oblivion our troubles and begets a 
joyfulness in cur woes. We admire it in 
the fulness of prosperity—in adversity it will 
soothe us still. It is a sunbeam on our path, 
a cordial in our cup, an exotic plant of bliss | 
blooming in our midst, “a celestial pinion 
vouchsafed us to refresh our minds by ena- 
bling us to soar away to a purer element— 
that our upward tending spirits may not al- 
ways be doomed to couple with the low 
wants and evanescent joys of earth. 

I have said that religion is a sublime sys-| ¢ 
tem. Itcomes from God and reveals his | 
character, his will and dispensation; his | 
truth and grace. It comes to teach man to/| 
improve his faculties, his relations, his duties, | 
and his ultimate destiny. Man without re- 
ligion wanders through the world solitary’ 
All around him and all within 
In_ religion | 





| 





and forlorn. 
him is gloomy and mysterious. 
he finds an instructer, guide and companion. | 
She unrols to his view the volume of nature, | 
displays the chain of cause, opens the book | 
of life and discourses of that great First 
Cause whom to know is life eternal. Reli- 


God, but she tells us that man is the child 


of supreme, unchangeable regard—the des- 
tined heir of immortality. 
to behold in all the friends who are united by 
the ties of nature, the impress of filial re- 
gard—to acknowledge in every human coun- 
tenance a brother whose interests she bids 
us respect and cherish, and whom it is our 
Religion is of 


She teaches, us 


‘duty and privilege to love. 
God: a heavenly thought. It will support 
us in the hour of dissolving nature. If our 
hopes rest on him, we need not fear that 
hour, mournful and impressive as are the 
circumstances connected with it. We can 
even rejoice in its near approach ; fer “ death 
is butan angel of merey sent to convey us 
and we only leavea 


We ex- 


to heavenly abodes,” 
world of sorrow for one of bliss. 
change the gloom of earth, for the glory of 
heaven: cease from tite to exist in eternity. 
[t is true we must part with those we love, 
but we shall meet them again on yonder 
banks of deliverance, clothed in 
beauty, with, crowns of never fading splen- 
dor, tounite in ceaseless praises, free from 
sickness, free from pain and disease, to 
‘spend an eternity with those shining ones 


angelic 


| 
above with harps and robes like theirs. 


F. 


Go to Worx.—There are thousands and 


‘tens of thousands of young men among us 


whose only resource against the accumulated 
miseries of a destitute manhood, and a dis- 

receful old age, is the workshop or the farm. 
It j is useless, at this day, for every young 
man to aspire to the lot of living by his wits, 
'for it is a task in whtch few who undertake 
it have the talent requisite to ensure success. 
How many there are at present loafing away 
the precious years of youth in our cities and 
villages, who ought to be acquiring the rudi- 
‘ments of some honorable and useful trade.— 
| Learning is by no means incompatible with 
the practice of the arts, for the more one 
‘knows,’ the more likely will he be to suc- 
ceed, and to do honor both to himself and the 
| profession in which he is engaged. 


ee 





The bones of a mammoth are offered for 


| sale i in London, collected, as the advertise- 
gion not only reveals the true character a 


ment reads, “in the different States of New 


| York.” 
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For Youne Hussanps—Unnecessary | their love is more ardent, more pure, mor. 


Asscence rrom Home.—The way to avoid 
sad consequences is to begin well; many a 
mn has become a sottish husband, and 
brought a family to ruin without being sot- 
tishly inclined, and withouth liking the gos- 
sip of the ale or coffee house. It is by slow 
degrees that the mischiefis done. He is 
first inveigled, and, in time, he really likes 
the thing ; and when arrived at that point he 
is incurable. Let him resolve from the very 
first, never to spend an hour from home, un- 
less business, or at least, some necessary 
and rational purpose demand it. Where 
ought he to be, but with the person whom he 
himself has chosen to be his partner for life, 
and the mother of his children? What oth- 
er company ought he to deem so good and so 
fitting as this? With whom else can he so 
pleasantly spend his hours of leisure and re- 
laxation? Besides, if he quit her to seek 
company more agreeable, is not she set at 
large by this actef his? What justice is 
there in confining her at home without any 
company atall, while he rambles forth in 
search of company more gay than he finds 
at home ? 

Let the young married man try the thing ; 
let him resulve not to be seduced from his 
home; let him never go in one single in- 
stance, unnecessarily from his own fireside. 
Habit isa powerful thing; and if he begin 
right, the pleasure that he will derive from 
it will induce him to continue right. This 
is not being “tied to the apron strings,” 
which means quite another matter. It is be- 
ing at the husband’s place, whether he have 
children or not. And is there any want of 
matter for conversation between a man and 
his wife? Why not talk of the daily occur- 
rences to her, as well as to any body else? 

Now, ifall young men knew how much 
value women set upon this species of fidelity 
there would be fewer unhappy couples than 
there are. Ihad seen many instances of 
conjugal happiness arising out of the care- 
lessness which left wives in a state of uncer- 
tainty as to the movements of their husbands, 
and 1 took care, from the very outset, to 
guard against it. For no man has a right to 
sport with the feelings of any innocent per- 
son whatever, and particularly with those of 
one who has committed her happiness to his 
hands. ‘The truth is, that men in genera! 
look upon women as haying no feelings dif- 
ferent from their own, and they know that 
they themselves would regard disappoint- 
ments as nothing. But this isa great mis- 
take ; women feel more acutely than men; 








lasting, and they are more frank and sincer. 
in the utterance of their feelings. The, 
ought to be treated with due consideration o; 
all their amiable qualities and all their weak. 
nesses, and nothing by which their minds are 
affected, ought to be deemed a trifle.-— Phi/- 
adelphia Inquirer. 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


The following is a beautiful extract from 
a report, in one of the New York papers, of 
Mr. Webster’s late splendid argument in the 
case of Girard’s will : 


‘© When an intellectual being finds him- 
self on this earth, as soon as the faculties of 
reason operate, one of the first inquiries of 
his mind is, ‘Shall I be here always ?'— 
‘ Shall I be here forever ?? And those writ- 
ers who have been celebrated for their es- 
says on the dignity of human reason, say 
that, of all sentient beings, man only is com- 
petent of knowing that he isto die. His 
maker has made man only able to come to 
the knowledge ofthe fact. Before he knows 
his origin and destiny, he knows that he is 
to die! Then comes that urgent and most 
solemn demand for Jight that ever entered 
the mind of man, which is set fort in that 
most incomparable composition, the Book 
of Jos,—‘ For there is hope of a tree, if it be 
cut down, that it will sprout again, and that 
the tender branch thereof will bud and bring 
forth boughs like a plant. But if man die, 
shall he live again?’ And that question 
nothing but God, and the religion of God, 
can solve. Religion does solve it, and 
teaches to every man that the duties of this 
life have reference tothe life which is to 
come—that moral conduct, tounded on this 
great religious truth, is the end andthe ob- 
ject of his destiny. And hence, since the 
introduction of Christianity, it has been the 
duty, as it has been the effort of the great 
and the good, to sanctify human knowledge; 
to bring it, as it were, to the baptismal font 
—to baptise letters with the sacred influence 
ofthe Christian religion; to bring all, the 
early and the late, tothe same sacred source, 
and sanctify them for the use and blessing 
of the human'race. ”’ 3 








Romantic.—Over in England, a ploughman 
became deeply enamored of a milk-maid ona 
neighboring farm. His addresses were rejected: 
and the disappointed swain, full of melanchoiy 
anc vengeance, procured a strong cord,and went 
out to the barn, and tied the cows tails together, 
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THE WIFE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF STOLBERG, 


OE Ae 


Happy he to whom kind heaven, 
Rich in grace a wife hath given, 
Virtuous, wise, and formed for love, 
Gentle, guileless as a dove. 


Let him thank his Ged for this 

Pore overflowing cup of bliss ; 

Pain may never linger near, 

With such friend to soothe and cheer. 


She, like mvonlight, mild and fair, 
Smiles away each gloomy care-— 
Kisses drv man’s secret tears, 

And with flowers his pathway cheers. 


When his boiling heart heaves high ; 
F'ashing fire from his eye. 

When kind friendship seeks in vain, 
Passion’s Avild career to rein,— 


Then her gentle step is near! 

Sofily drops her soothing tear, 

As when evening dew comes down, 
On the meadow scorched and brown. 


Some have sought their bliss in gold! 
Some for fame their peace have sold! 
Gold and glory in the hand, 

Crumble like a ball of sand. 


Heaven sends man the faithful wife! 
Life without her is not life! 

And when life is o’er, her love 
Gildsa brighter scene above. 








Mloral Cales. 
THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY GIRL: 


OR, 


BENEVOLENCE REWARDED. 





BY MRS. L. M. CHILD. 





In a city which shall be nameless, there 
lived long ago, a young girl, the only daugh- 
terof a widow. She came from the coun- 
try, and was as ignornt of the dangers of 
the city as the squirrels of her native fields. 
She had glossy black hair, gentle, beaming 
eyes, and “Jips like wet coral.” Of course, 
she knew that she was beautiful; for when 
she was a child, strangers often stopped as 
she passed, and exclaimed, “ How handsome 


she is!” And as she grew older, the young) 


which impels poor humans to seek perfectign 
in union.” 

Atthe hotel opposite, Lord Henry Stuart, 
an English nobleman had at that time taken 
his lodgings. His visit to this country js 
idoubtless well remembered by many, for it 
i'madea great sensation atthe time. He was 
a peer of the realm, descended from the royal 
‘line, and was moreover a strikingly hand- 
‘some man, of right princely carriage. He 
Iwas subsequently a member of the British 
| Parliament, and is now dead. 
| As this distinguished stranger passed to 
and from his hotel, he encountered the um- 
brella girl, and was impressed by her uncom- 
mon beauty. He easily traced her to the 
opposite store, where he soon went to pur- 
chase an umbrella. This was foilowed up 
by presents of flowers, chats by the way-side, 
‘and invitations to walk or ride; allof which 
were gratefully accepted by the unsuspecting 
irustic. He was playing a game for tempora- 
Iry excitement; she witha head full of ro- 
jmance, and a heart melting under the influ- 
ence of love, was unconsciously endangering 
the happiness of her whole life. 

Lord Henry invited her to visit the public 
gardens on the Fourthof July. In the sim- 
plicity of her heart she believed all his flat- 
tering professions, and considered herself his 
bride elect; she therefore accepted the invi- 
tation, with innocent frankness. But she 
had no dress fit to appear in on such a public 
occasion, with a gentleman of high rank, 
| whom she verily supposed to be her destined 
‘husband. While these thoughts revolved in 
‘her mind, her eye was unfortunately attract- 
ied by a beautiful piece of silk, belonging to 
her employer. Ah, could she not take it, 
iwithout being seen, and pay for it secretly, 
‘when she had earned money enough? The 
temptation conquered her in a moment of 
weakness. She concealed the silk and con- 
veyed it to her lodgings. It was the first 
thing she had ever stolen and her remorse 
was painful. She would have carried it back, 
but she dreaded discovery. She was not 
sure that her repentance would be met ina 
spirit of forgiveness. 

On the eventful Fourth of July, she came 
out in her new dress. Lord Henry compli- 
‘mented her upon her elegant appearance ; 

















men gazed on her with admiration. She!but she was not happy. On their way to 


was poor and removed to the city to carn her 
living by covering umbrellas. She was just 


ithe gardens, he talked to her in a manner 


\which she did not comprehend. Perceiving 


at that susceptible age, when youth is pas- this, he spoke more explicitly. The guile- 
sing into womanhood ; when the soul begins|!ess young creature stopped, looked in his 
to be pervaded by “that restless principle, face with mournfnl] reproach, and burst into 
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tears. 
and said : 
“ My dear, are you an innocent girl ?” 


“Tl am, I am,” replied she, with convulsive! 
“ Oh, what have I ever done, or said. 


sobs. 
that you should ask me that ?” 


Her words stirred the deep fountains of 


his better nature. 
és If 


bid that I should make you otherwise. 


The nobleman took her hand kindly 


you are innocent,” said he, “ God for- 
But| 


a 


will do for thee as I would for a daughter 
and I doubt not that I can help thee ou 
this diffieulty.” 

After a long time spent in affectionate ey. 
treaty, she leaned her young head on }). 
friendly shoulder, and sobbed out, 

“Oh, I wish I was dead! What will m, 
poor mother say, when she knows of my dis. 
grace ?” 

“ Perhaps we can manage that she sha) 





you accepted my invitation and presents so!never know it,” replied he; and alluring he, 
readily, that I supposed you understood me.” |by this hope, he gradually obtained from her 

“ What could I understand,” said she, “ ex-|the whole story of his acquaintance with 
cept that you intended to make me your)the nobleman. 


wife?” 

Though reared amid the proudest distinc- 
tions of rank, he felt no inclination to smile. 
He blushed and was silent. The heartless 
conventionalities of life stood rebuked in the 
presence of affectionate simplicity. 
veyed her to her humble home, and bade her 
farewell, with a thankful consciousness that 
he had done no irretrieyable injury to her 
future prosperity. The remembrance of her 
would soon be to him as the recollection of 
last year’s butterflies. With her the wound 
was deeper. In her solitary chamber she 
wept in bitterness of heart, over her ruined 
air castles. And that dress which she had 
stolen to make an appearance befitting his 
bride! Oh! what if she should be discov- 
ered ? 
widowed mother break if she should ever 
know that her child was a thief? Alas, her 
wretched forebodings were too true. The 
silk was traced to her; she was arrested’on 
her way to the store and dragged to prison. 
There she refused all nourishment, and wept 
incessantly. 

On the fourth day the keeper called upon 
Isaac T. Hopper, and informed him that there 
was a young girl in prison, who appeared to 
be utterly friendless, and determined to die 
of starvation. The kind hearted old gentle- 
man immediately went to her assistance. He 
found her lying on the floor of her cell, with 
her face buried in her hands, sobbing as if 
her heart would break. He tried to. comfort 
her, but could obtain no answer. 

“ Leave us alone,” said he to the keeper ; 
‘perhaps she will speak to me: if there is 
none to hear.” 

When they were alone together, he pu! 
back the hair from her temples, laid his hand 
kindly on her beautiful head, and said in 
soothing tones: 

“ My child, consider meas thy father.— 


He con-| 


And would not the heart of the poor! 


| He bade her be comforted, and take nour. 


jishment : for he would see that the silk wa: 
paid for, and the prosecution withdrawn. H. 
‘went immediately to her employer and told 
‘him the story. 

“This is her first offence,” said he; “ the 
gil is young and the only child of a poor 
widow. Give her a chance to retrieve this 
one false step, and she may be restored to 
| society, a useful and honored woman. | 
will see that thou art paid for the silk.” 

The man readily agreed to withdraw thc 
prosecution, and said he would have dea\: 
otherwise by the girl, had he known all the 
circumstances. 

“Thou shouldst have inquired into the 
merits of the case, my friend,” replied Isaac. 
By this kind of thoughtlessness many a youn: 
creature is driven into the downward path 
who might easily have been saved.” 

The good old man then went to the hote) 
and inquired for Henry Stuart. The servan 
said his lordship had not yet risen. 

“Tell him my business is of importance,” 
said Friend Hopper. 

The servant soon returned and conducte 
him tothe chamber. The nobleman appear- 
ed surprised that a plain old Quaker should 
thus intrude upon his luxurious privacy ; bu: 
when he heard his errand he blushed deeply 
and frankly admitted the truth of the girl’s 
statement. His benevolent visitor took the 
opportunity to ‘bear testimony,” as the 
Friends say, against the sin and selfishness 
of profligacy. Hediditin such a kind and 
fatherly manner, that the young man’s heart 
was touched: He excused himself by saying 
that he would not have tampered with the 
cirl, if he had known her to be virtuous. 

“| have done many wrong things,” said 
he, “ but thank God, no betrayal of confiding 
innocence rests on my conscience. I have 
always esteemed it the basest act of which 





Tell me ail thou hast done. If thou hast 


taken this silk, let me know all about it. | 





man is capable.” 
The imprisonment of the poor girl and the 
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forlorn situation in which she had been found|she told him that she had married a highly 
distressed him greatly. When Isaac repre- respectable man,—a Senator. of his native 
cented that the silk had been stolen for his! State. Having a call to visit the city, she 
sake, that the girl had thereby lost profitable| had again and again passed Friend Hopper’s 
employment, and was obliged to return to her) house, looking wistfully at the windows to 
distant home, to avoid the danger of expo-/catch a sight of him; but when she attemp- 
sure, he took outa fifty dollar note, and of-|ted to enter her courage failed. 
fered it to pay her expenses. | “ButTI go away to-morrow,” said she, 
« Nay,” said Isaac, “thou art a very rich)“ and [ could not leave the city, without once 
man; 1 see in thy hand a large roll of such)more seeing and thanking him who saved 
notes. She is the daughter of a poor wid-|me from ruin.” She recalled her little boy 
ow, and thou hast been the means of doing and said to him, ” Look at that old centle- 
her great injury. Give me another,” man and remember him well; for he was 
Lord Henry handed him another fifty dol-|the best friend your mother ever had.” 
lar note, and smiled as he said— _ , With an earnest invitation that he would 
“ You understand your ‘business avel].— visit her happy home, and a fervent ws God 
But you have acted nobly, and I reverence|bless you,” she bade her benefactor farewell. 
you for it. If you ever come to England, 
come to see me. I will give you a cordial 
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welcome and treat you like a nobleman.” | THE BROTHERS. 

“ Farewell, friend,” said Isaac: “ Though, 
much to blame in this affair, thou too hast} walk care Gubitan oF schusre. 
behaved nobly. Mayest thou be blessed in 
domestic life, and trifle no more with the feel-|  T.6 brothers. Barons of W were io 
ings of poor girls; noteven with those whom||ove with a young and excellent lady, and 
others have betrayed and deserted.” ‘neither was acquainted with the passion of 


Luckily the py sufficient presence of|;,e other. The affection of both was tender 
rt ami ih alse name when arrested ‘and vehement—it was their first: the maid- 
by which means her true name was kept out|.y was beautiful and formed of sensibility. 


of the peer She ‘They suffered their inclinations to increase 
“T did this,” said she, “ for aay poor moth-| 1, the utmost bounds, for the danger most 
er’s sake.” ‘dreadful to their hearts was unknown to 
With the money given by Lord Henry, |them, to havea brother for a rival. Each 
the silk was paid for, and she was sent home! forbore an early explanation with the lady, 
io her mother well provided with clothing.—!and thus were both deceived: until an unex- 


Her name and place of residence remain to|pected occurrence discovered the whole se- 
this day a secret in the breast of her bene-|cret of their sentiments. 
factor. | Their love had already risen to its utmost 
Several years after the incidents I havejheight; that most unhappy passion, which 
related, a lady called at Friend Hopper’s | has caused almost as cruel ravages as its 
house and asked to see him. When he en-|dreadful counterpart, had taken such com- 
tered the room he found a handsomely dres-| plete possession of their hearts, as to render 
sed young matron, with a blooming boy of| sacrifice on either side impossible. ‘The 
five or six years old. She rose to meet him,| fair one, full of commiseration forfthe unhap- 
and her voice choked, as she said, “Friend|py situation of these two unfortunates, would 
Hopper, do you know me?” He replied that|not decide upon the exclusion of either, but 
he did not. She fixed her tearful eyes upon|submitted her own feelings to the decision of 
him, and said, “You once helped me, when|their brotherly love. 
in great distress.” But the good missionary! Conqueror in this doubtful strife, between 
of humanity had helped too many in distress, duty and sentiment, which our philosophers 
to be able to recollect her without more pre-|are always so ready to decide, but which the 
cise information. With a tremulous voice|practical man undertakes so slowly, the elder 
she bade her son go into the next room for a| brother said to the youncer, J know thou 
few minutes ; then dropping on her knees, lovest the maiden as vehemently as myself. 
she hid her face in his lap, and sobbed out,|I will not ask for which of us a priority of 
“Tam the girl that stole the silk. Oh,;where|right should determine. Do thou ‘reinain 
should I now be if it had not been for you !” here, whilst I seek the wide world. IT am 
When her emotion was somewhat calmed,' willing to die, that I may forgether. [If such 
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via. The latter, subduer of himself, sailed 
with some Dutch merchants, and arrived 
safely at that place. A few weeks after, he 
sent his brother the following lines : ; 

“Here, where I return thanks to the <A). 


be my fate, brother then is she thine, and 
may Heaven bless thy love! Should I not 
meet with death do thou set out and follow 
my example.” 

He left Germany and hastened to Holland 
—hbut the fourm of his beloved still followed mighty, here, in another world, do I thin}, 
him. Far from the climate which she in-|of thee, and of our loves. with all the soy 
habited, banished from the spot which con-|of a martyr. New scenes and events have 
tained the whole felicity of his heart, in|expanded my soul, and God has given me 
which alone he was able to exist, the unhap-| strength to offer the greatest sacrifice {y 
py youth sickened—as the plant withers | friendship—the maiden—here a tear doth {,\} 
which is ravished from its maternal bed in |—the last—I have conquered—the maiden js 
Asia by the powerful European, and forced ‘thine. Brother, it was not ordained that i 
from its more clement sun into a remote and 'should possess her; that is, she would no: 
rougher soil. He reached Amsterdam in aj have been happy with me. If the thoucht 
Sesppn tna condition, where he fell ill of a/ should ever come to her, that she would have 
violent and dangerous fever. The form of|been—Brother! brother! with difficulty do 
her he loved predominated in his frantic 





I tear her from my soul. Do not forget how 





dreams ; his health depended on her posses- 
sion. ‘The physicians were in doubt of his 
life, and nothing but the assurance of being 
again restored to her, rescued him from the 
arms of death. He arrived in his native 
city changed to a skeleton, the most dreadful 
image of consuming grief, and with tottering 
steps reached the door of his beloved—of his 
brother. 

“ Brother, behold me once again. Heav- 
en knows how I have striven to subdue the 
emotions of my heart. I cando no more.” 


He sank senseless into the lady’s arms. 

The younger brother was no less deter- 
mined. Ina few weeks he was ready to set 
out. 


“ Brother thou carriedst thy grief with thee 
to Holland. I will endeavor to bear mine 
farther. Lead not the maiden to the altar 
till I write to thee. Fraternal love alone 
permits such a stipulation. Should I be 
more fortunate than thou wert, in the name 
of God let her be thine, and may Heaven 
prosper thy union. Should I not, may the 
Almighty in that case judge further between 
us! Farewell. Take this sealed packet; 
do not open it till Iam far from hence. Iam 
going to Batavia.” 

He then sprang into the coach. The oth- 
er remained motionless and absorbed in 
grief, for his brother had surpassed him in 
generosity. Love, and at the same time, the 
sorrow at losing such a man, rushed forcibly 
upon his mind. 
hicle pierced him to the heart—his life was 
feared. The lady—but no! of her I must 
not yet speak, 


The packet was opened. It contained a 


complete assignment of all his German pos- 
sessions to his brother, in the event of for- 
tune being favorable to the fugitive in Bata- 


hard the attainment of her has been to thee. 
Treat her always as thy youthful passion at 
present teaches thee. Treat her always as 
the dear legacy of a brother, whom thy arms 
will never moreenfold! Farewell! Do not 
|write to me, when thou celebratest thy mar- 
riage—my wounds still bleed. Write to 
me that thou arthappy. My deed is a sure. 
ty to me, that God will not forsake me in a 
foreign world.” 

The nuptials were celebrated. 
felicitous of marriages lasteda year. At the 
end of that period the lady died. In her 
expiring moments she acknowledged to her 
most intimate friend the unhappy secret of 
her bosom :—the exiled brother she had lov- 





The most 





ed the strongest. Both brothers still live.— 
The elder upon his estates in Germany, 


‘where he has married again. The younget 


remains in Batavia, and has become a fortu- 
nate and shining character. He made a vow 
never to marry, and has kept it. 





BE CHEERFUL. 


Weare among those who love a smiling 
face. If there be any thing of which we 
may be prodigal, nor be the loser, it is of 
smiles. A lively, happy face is contagious, 
and all around partake its influence. So 
with the sober, wrinkled face of care—it 





The noise of the flying ve-| 


equally dispenses its effects on its compan- 
ions. Zounds! weara happy face, at all 
‘hazards. Keep a consciousness of just pur- 
| pose, and an honest heart within, and a mer- 
ry face without. 

All is change, change, change ; except the 
conterts of an editor’s wallet; that still is the 
“most perfectest emblem” of what al! nature des- 
pises ond refuses in any other form—a vacuum ' 
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Che fuse. 


THE SPIRIT LAND. 


Who can read the following stanzas without a glow of joy 
pervading his inmost soul? 






































This world is beautiful ’tis true, 

But there’s a brighter far than this 
Beyond that dome of wavy blue— 

A home of everlasting bliss ; 

That Spirit Land whose canopy 

Is never sullied with a cloud } 
Where clad in spotless drapery, 
Their heads in adoration bow'd, 
A myriad band of vestals raise 

Their voices in Jehovah’s praise, 





There porling streams and shady bowers, 
With fields of amaranthine hue, 

And beds of bright ambrosial flowers, 
Impearled with the purest dew, 

On every hand, to glad the eye, 

Are spread in Joveliness—and there, 
Than those of sultry Araby, 

The breezes richer perfvines bear ; 
There, too, such melody is heard, 

As never mortal’s bosom stirr’d. 


Who would not leave a sphere like this, 
Tho’ bright and beautiful it be, 

An realms of never ending bliss 

To reign throughout eternity ? 

Who would not leave a world so vain, 
So fraught with misery and care, 

So rife with harrowing grief and pain, 
To dwell with saints in glory there, 
And ’neath those grateful shades recline, 
Where ai! is haliow'd, ail divine, 





AFFECTION’S JOYS. 


‘Like the soft thrillings of the breathing wind, 

As o'er Aela’s strings it sweetly plays, 

Is love's first impulse on the yielding mind, 

When o’er the heart’s young chords it gently strays ; 
But deeper thrills the music of its voice, 

Where love for love bids heart with heart rejoice. 


Yet ah! how few the generous impulse knew, 

Of pure affection, gushing from its source, 

‘Or taste the joys which from love’s fountain flow, 
And taintless, onward, hold their glitt‘ring course; 
In holier spheres those chrystal joys have birth, 

To die, too oft, beneath the frowns of earth. 


They die when cold neglect with icy hand 

The genial current of their life conceals ; 
‘They die when Temper, with her flaming wand, 
In their bright path the mine of strife conceals ; 
But oh, there is a whispering spirit tells ; 

‘They live for age, where love congenial dwells. 


They live, and o’er our lives a halo shed, 

More power than earth born sympathies can give, 
And though eaeh other hope the heart bath fled, 
There wili the darkest hours of woe outlive— 


PHRENOLOGY AND MAGNETISM, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Phrenology is a subject worthy of serious 
and candid attention. It has become so by 
being embraced and advocated by many, ve- 
ty many of the most conscientious, learned 
and distinguished characters of the age.— 
This should guarantee to us that there is 
some foundation for the system, and its pre- 
tensions should be examined with care by 
every lover of truth, Many may say— 
“ Granted; but of what service is it to the 
world?” Some people are amazingly in- 
clined to oppose every new doctrine, if they 
cannot be made to see the direct and imme- 
diate effect it may have of putting something 
intotheir purses. Let such as these turn 
their backs upon phrenology and animal! 
magnetism. Their sublime truths were ne- 
ver destined to shed celestial rays upon such 





minds. 

If phrenology be based upon truth, (who 
can doubt it ?) has it not an equal claim to 
the attention of the scholar, with galvanism, 
electricity, gravitation, meteorology, and, in 
fact, all the natural sciences? When Doc- 
tor Franklin first broached his theory of 
electricity, the mass of the people listened 
fora while in perfect wonder and amaze- 
ment; but, finding it was not to open a new 
road to heaven, give no clue to the incoming 
of the millennium, nor in any shape pletho- 
rize their purses, they turned their backs up- 
onthe cloud-invading Franklin, and left the 
subject of thunder in the hands of him and 
his fellow-laborers in the field of science.— 
As a science the discovery was valuable. 


Gallileo told the world that the earth turn- 
ed once a day to warm its back by the heat 
of the sun. A great discovery—it filled the 
world with wonder—stupefied dunces from 
one pole to the other took the liberty of hea- 
ping upon that Gallileo their hearty curses ! 
—a wicked miscreant that he undoubtedly 
was !—and men of power were only to be 
satisfied with his life, for bis bold, irreligious 





Serenely still, when outward ills assail, 
, Within the heart, affection’s joys preavil. 





discovery! However the discovery of Gab 
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lileo was not destined to expire with his life. their victims inmany. They never fail to 


The flesh-world was opposed to his idea, be- | 
cause the goatherds of those days saw in it 
no profit—no key to cash-making. But the | 
intellectaal world hailed it as a rich treasure 
in the casket of natural science. The Chris- 
tian embraced it as an infallible evidence of | 
the existence of an all-wise and powerful 
Creator; the philesopher saw in it a blood- 
bought truth; and the poet sang it as the 
sublimest type yet seen of nature’s God.— 
The wonder is dissipated—sensible folks are 
content to be instructed that mother earth 
turns in her éerial couch once in twenty-four 
hours; but fools are not sensible of the fact, 
though they have no occasion to dispute it. 

Every important truth we have has been 
blood-born. Is it at all strange that phrenol- 
ogy and magnetism, then, should be met up- 
on the threshhold with sealding pitch and 
burning tar? Of course not. But the won- 
dor attending the introduction of these two 
sciences will soon pass away, and the intel- 
lectual world will be proud to count~ them 
among the store of its riches. 

Trutus are the only riches the man of 
science would give the crack of your finger 
for. The clown cares nothing about scien- 
tific truths, unless they will administer to his, 
physical wants, and that immediately. Phre- 
nology and magnetism, like other new scien- 





ces, are subject to abuse. Quacks, mounte- 
banks, impostors, and unprincipled knaves, 
will wander through the land, and apply 
these sublime discoveries in nataral science 
to the basest uses. The rich traths of phre- 
nology, while the philosopher meditates with 
reverence and awe in his closet, are hawked 
about the country by knayish ignorantuses. 
Lying charts are given of heads, mixed up 
with just enough of truth to mislead and de- 
fraud the unsuspecting victim. 

There is rarely a man to be found who has 
not a “soft side,” as the sayingis. The 
bump-fingerer can find it, if any one can, of 
course. Flattery and deceit are their instru- 
ments. Proving their.art true, in a few 





things, they gain assurance to impose on 





make every one think he has some great wn- 
discovered development, or power of mind, 
which it is of the utmost importance should 
be surveyed and geographied out. A ffec- 
tionate daddas and mammas are made to 
think that their offspring may become hich 
enrolled upon the “ scroll of fame,’ provided 
their intellectual deposites are only invento- 
ried ! 

So with animal magnetism. This prin- 
ciple by which surgeons and physiologists of 
the highest character are daily profiting, and 
which many a Doctor Beecher is investiga- 
ting with unabated ardor, as likely to lead to 
some truth of the utmost importance, is, as 
phrenology, showed up through the country 
in like manner as the “learned pig.” The 
superinduction of the magnetic state, is a 
well substantiated fact. Hawkers and knaves 
connect with this primary fact a thousand 
extravagances, through the agency of which 
they seek to impose upon, and swindle the 
community. Second sight, prevision, clair- 
voyance, and every species of fortune-telline 
are pretended by impostors, and against them 
the people should be cautioned. We believe 
in magnetism, but not in the humbugs which 
impostors and quacks connect with it. These 
wandering vagabonds who preach magnet- 
ism and phrenology, bring both into disgrace ; 
they pervert the richest treasures of God— 
the divine secrets of his own bosom—to the 
meanest and most debasing uses; making 
them as infamous as the gamblers cards and 
dice, or the thief’s false keys. Out upon 
such miscreants! Every town should have 
a work-house for the lodgment of all such 
characters. They are obtaining money by 


false pretences, and against them our laws 
should be enforced. 





DON JUAN. 

Don Juan has been, and is. denounced as the 
profligate poem of a profligate mind. Some, 
however, are as enthusiastic in its praise, as oth- 
ers are loudin its condemnation. Cavilers and 
partizans, have alixe contributed to the populari- 
ty of thie singular work ; and the result is, say 
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Campbell, that scarcely any poem of the present 
dey, has been more generally read, or its con- 
tinuetion, at that time, more eagerly or impa- 
tiently awaited. Its merits have been extolled | 
to the skies by its admirers; and the Priest and 
«Levite, though they have joined to anathema | 
(ize it, have not, when it came in their way,, 
“passed by on the other side.” This is a speci- | 
men of contemporary criticism. The author’s | 
opinion of his own work, comes as near the | 
truth, perhaps,as any among the host of critics 
who have written forand against it. He thought. 
of after times, when he said, Don Juan will be | 
known, by and by, for what it is intended—a sa- | 
tire on abuses in the present states of society, |! 
and not an eulogy on vice. It may be now and | 
then voluptuous:—I can’t help that. Ariosto is 
worse. Smolletis ten times worse ; Fielding | 
no better. No girl willever be seduced by, 
reading Don Juan: —no, no, she will go to Lillles | 
poems, and Rousseau’s Romans, for that, or even | 
to the immaculate De Stael. They will ens 
courage her, and not the Don,who laughs at that, | 
and—and—most other things! An Italian lady | 
who had read Don Juanin French, complimen- | 
ted the author, with some drawbacks, on the 
success of his poem. I answered, says Byron, 
that it would live longer than CHILDE HAROLD. 
“ Ah, but,” said she, “I would rather have fae 
fame of Childe Harold for three years, than an/| 
immortality of Don Juan.” 








| 


lof human kind: : 


THE BIBLE. 


The Bible, says a distinguished divine, is 
not merely to instruct men asin something 
altogether new, or to excite a vain admira- 
tion and applause; but itis somewhat un- 
speakably more great and noble, comprehen- 
ding, ih the grandest and most magnificent 
ondek. along with ev ery essential of that plan, 
ithe various dis spensations of God to mankind, 
‘from the formation of this earth to the con- 
summation ofall things. Osher books may 
afford us much entertainment and much in- 
struction, may gratify our c uriosity, may de- 
light our imagination, may im prove our un- 
| derstanding, may calm our passions, may ex- 
alt our sentiments, may even improve our 
‘hearts. But they have not, they cannot 
have, that authority in what they affirm, i in 
‘what they require, inwhat they promise and 
threaten, which the Scriptures have, There 
is a peculiar weight and energy in them 
which is not to be found i in any other wri- 
‘tings. Their denunciations are more awful, 
thet conviction stronger, their consolations 
more powerful, their counsels more authen- 
tic, their warnings more alarming, their ex- 
|postulations more penetrating. There are 
passages in them throughout, so sublime, so 
pathetic, full of such energy and force upon 
‘the’ heart and conscience, yet without the 
| Teast appearance of labor and study for that 
purpose; indeed, the design of the whole is 
so noble, so well suited to ‘the sad condition 
the morals have in them 


The motives of the writer, if he had any,}syuch purity and dignity; the doctrines, so 


when he commenced the poem, may be gathered 
edfrom his own confession, in the following 


stanza :-- 


Some have accused me of a strange design 
Against the creed and morals of the land. 
And trace it in this poem every line: 
I don’t pretend that [ quite understand 
My own meaning when I would be very fine: 
But the fact is that I have nothing planued, 
Uniess it were to be a moment merry, 
A novel word In my vocabulary. 








Frankhin was an observing and sensible 
man, and his conclusions were seldom in- 
correct. He said—‘A newspaper and bi- 
ble in every house, a good school house 
in every district, all studied and appreci- 
ated as they merit, are the principal sup- 
porters of virtue, morality and civil lib- 
erty.’ 








<> Idleness is the parent of vice. 
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many of them above reason, yet so perfectly 
reconcilable with it; the expression is so 
majestic, yet familiarized with such easy 
simplicity, that the more we read and study 
these writings with pious dispositions and ju- 
diciaus attention, the more we shall see and 
feel of the hand of God in them. Thus are 
the Scriptures the only rule of our faith and 
standard of our lives: and thus do they point 
which to attain 
solid comfort, peace, and happiness. But 
that which’ stamps upon them the. highest 
value, that which renders them, — strictly 
speaking, inestimable, and distinguishes them 
from all other books in the w orld, in this, that 
they, and they only, contain the words of 
eternal life—John 6: 68. In this respect 
every other book, even the noblest composi- 
tions of man, must fail; they cannot give us 
that which we most want, and what is of in- 
finitely more importance to us than all other 
things put together—ErncaNAL Lire! 
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Tux Beavty or Cumpsoop.—A lovely |CHARITIES THAT SWEETEN LIFE. 


woman is an object irresistibly enchanting, 
and the austere grace of manhood fills the 
soul with a proud sense of the majesty of hu- 
man nature; but there is something far less 
earthly and more intimately allied to our ho- 
liest imaginings in the purity of achild. It 
satisfies the most delicate fancy and the se- 
verest judgment. Its happy and affection- 
ate feelings are checked by one guileful 
thought or one cold suspicion. Its little 
beautious face betrays each emotion of its 
heart, and itis as transparent as the silvery 
cloud-veil of a summer sun that shows all 
the light within. Itis as fearless and as in- 
nocent in its waking hours as in its quiet 
slumbers. It loves every one and smiles on 
all! I have sometimes gazed on a beautiful 
child with a passion only equalled in intens- 
ity by that of youthful love, The heart at 
such a time, is nearly stifled with a mixed 
emotion of tenderness, admiration and de 
light. It almostaches with affection. I can 
fuliy sympathize in a mother’s deep idolatry. 
I love all lovely children; and have often 
yearned to imprint a thousand passionate kis- 
ses ona stranger’s child, though met perhaps 
but fora moment in theatres or in streets, and 
passing from me like a radiant shadow to be 
seen no more. ‘The sudden appearance of a 
child of extraordinary beauty, comes upon 
the spirit like a flash of light, and often 
breaks up a train of melancholy thoughts, as 
a sun-burst scatters the mist of morning. 
The changing looks and attitudes of children 
afford a perpetual feast to every eye that has 
atrue perception of gtace and beauty.— 
Richardson's Literary Leaves. 





Tue Great Vattey.—The Mississippi 
Valley has no parallel on earth--its length 
many be estimated at not less then two 
thousand five hundred miles; and 
its main breadth is from twelve to 
fifteen hundred.—There are many facts 
to prove that it was once covered with 
an immense ocean, and that the great 
change was brought about by repeated 
and long continued volcanic convulsions. 
This valley is the most delightful, the 
richest, and the fairest portion of the earth 
and capable of sustaining a population of 
one hundred millions. 





Why have white veils a tendency to pro- 
mote sun-burn and freckles ? 

Because they increase the power of the 
sun’s light. 
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Pleasant words! Pleasant words! Dp 
you know, kind reader, how potent a spe|| 
lies in a pleasant word? Have you not of- 
ten thought of its power to soothe—to charm 
—to delight, when all things else fail? As 
you have passed on through the journey of 
life, have you not seen it smoothing many a 
ruffled brow, and calming many an aching 
bosom? Have you not noticed it in the 
house and by the way—at the fireside and 
in the place of business? And have you 
not felt that pleasant words are among the 
“ charities that sweeten life?” Ah, yes! and 
their influence has come over your own 
soul. 

When you have come from the counting- 
room or the office, care-worn and weary— 
when your brow has been furrowed and your 
thoughts perplexed—when troubles of the 
present and anxieties for the future have 
crowded every peaceful feeling from your 
heart, how the troubles of your soul were 
laid to rest, and cares for the present and the 
future fled before the pleasant words of your 
smiling children, and the gentle greeting uf 
your wife. 

Or, when the ire of your spirit-has been 
roused, and indignant feelings have reigned, 
was it the whisper of a pleasant word that 
restored calmness to your tempest-tossed 
soul? Did the soft answer turn away wrath ? 

Reader! we might write a volume on this 
delightful influence. Go where we will, 
abide where we may, we feel its power. Oh! 
learn this art yourselves, all ye who have 
felt its kindly influence from others. Speak 

leasant words to all around you, and your 
path shall ever be lighted by the smiles of 
those who welcome your coming and mourn 
your departing footsteps. 

Mother, speak pleasantly to the little ones 
who cluster around you—speak ever pleas- 
antly, and be assured that answering tones of 
joy and dispositions formed to constant kind- 
ness shall be your reward. 

Sister, brother, friend—would you render 
life allone sanny day, would you gather 
around you those who will cheer you in the 
darkest hour ?. Let the law of kindness rule 
your tongue, and your words be pleasant as 
the “ dew of Hermon, and as the dew that 
descended on the mountains of Zion.” 








Why does a flannel covering keep a man 
warm in winter, and ice from melting in the 
summer? Because it both prevents the pas- 
sage of heat from the man, and to the ice. 
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THE MEMORY OF THE PAST. 


My heart, I summons thee away, 
From wearying cares of thine, 
While !, an humble tribute pay, 
At memory’s hallowed shrine. 
‘The treasured relics of the past, 
Cherished *twixt hope and fear, 
Come rushing in, too thick and fast; 
To greet each with a tear. 


And here, and there a happy face, 
To which sweet thoughts belong, 

No length of time, can e’er erase, 
Peeps out amid the throng. 

Anon a bright, and joyous laugh, 
Breaks in upon mine ear, 

Recalling days with pleasure rife, 
Unshadowed by a tear. 


And Death has from my sight removed, 
O’er Jordan’s billowy wave, 

The tender forms of those I loved, 
And laid them in the grave. 

And e’en where Friendship held its sway, 
Relentless chance has been; 

Nor scarcely left one genial ray, 
To cheer the gloomy scenes 


Time, Death, and Change! co-workers thou! 
To sure destruction given; 
My sorrowing heart doth sicken now, 
To see the bands thou’st riven. 
Thou severest the tenderest ties, 
That bind our soul to earth, 
Bearing away our dearest prize, 
Whate’er may be its worth. 


But thou from me canst never take, 
The memories they leave, 

My brooding thoughts shall no’er forsake, 
The friends for whom [ grieve. 

No! ever till life’s latest day, 
Be this sweet blessing mine, 

A willing tribute still to pay, 
At Mem’ry’s treasure-shrine. 

Pradford, 1844. 


+ 
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THE RATTLE SNAKE HUNTER. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


“Until my ghastly tale is told, 
This heart within me burns.” 


_ During a delightful excursion in the vicin- 
ity of the Green Mountains, a few years since, 
I had the good fortune to meet with a sineu- 
lar character, known in many parts of Ver- 
mont as the Rattle-snake Hunter. 
warm clear day of sunshine, in the middle of 
June, that I saw him for the first time, while 
engaged in a mineralogical ramble among the 
hills. His head was bald, and his forehead 
was deeply marked with strong lines of care 
and age. His form was wasted and meagre, 
and, but for the fiery vigor of hiseye, he might 
have been supposed incapacitated by age and 
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infirmities for even a slight exertion. Yet 
he hurried over the huge ledges of rock with 
a quick and almost youthful tread ; and seem- 
ed earnestly searching among the crevices 
end loose crags and stinted bushes around 
him. All at once, he started suddenly—drew 
himself back with a sort of shuddering recoil 
—and then smote fiercely with his staff upon 
the rock before him, Another and another 
blow, and he lifted the lithe and crushed form 
of a rattle-snake upon the end of his rod. 

The old man’s eye glistened, but his lip 
trembled as he looked steadfastly upon his 
yet writhing victim.. ‘ Another of the ac- 
cursed race!” he muttered between his 
clenched teeth, apparently unconscious of my 
presence. 

I*was now satisfied that the person before 
me was none other than the famous Rattle- 
snake Hunter. He was known throughout 
the neighborhood as an outcast and a wand- 
erer, obtaining a miserable subsistence from 
the casual charities of the people around him, 
His time was mostly spent among the rocks 
and rude hills, where his only object seemed 
to be hunting out and destroying the Crota- 
lus horridous, ot rattle-snake. I immediate- 
ly determined to satisfy my curiosity, which 
had been excited by the remarkable appear- 
ance of the stranger, and for this purpose I 
approached him. 

“Are there many of these reptiles in this 
vicinity ?” 1 inqutred, pointing to the crushed 
serpent. 

“ They are getting to be scarce;” said the 
old man, lifting his slouched hat and wiping 
his bald brow; “I have known the time when 
you could hardly stir ten rods from the door 
in this part of the State without hearing their 
low, quick rattle at your side, or seeing their 
many colored bodies coiling up in your path. 
But, as I said before, they are getting scarce 
—the infernal race will be extinct in a few 
years—and thank God, I have myself been a 
considerable cause of their extermination.” 

“ You must, of course, know the nature of 
these creatures perfectly well,” saidI. “ Do 
you believe in their power of fascinating or 
charming 2?” : 

The old man’s countenance fell. There 


It was aj was a visible struggle of feeling within him, 


for his lip quivered, and he dashed his brown 
hand suddenly across his eyes, as if to con- 
ceal a tear; but quickly recovering himself, 
he answered in the low deep voice of one 
that was about to reveal some horrible secret: 

“T believe in the rattle-snake’s power of 
fascination as firmly as I believe in my own 
existence.” 
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“ Surely,” said I, “you do not believe that| life were beginning to be felt, after the weary 
they have power over human beings ?” '_privations and severe trials to which we },q\| 
“1 do—I know it to be so!” said the old been subjected. The red men were few and 
man, trembling as he spoke. “You area feeble, and did not molest us. The beasts of 
stranger to me,” he said slowly, after scrutin- ‘the forests and mountains were ferocious, by: 
izing my features for a moment—“but if you | we suffered little from them. The only im- 
will go with me to the foot of this rock, in| mediate danger to which we were exposed ro- 
the shade there—and he pointed to a group, sulted from the rattle-snakes which infested 
of leaning oaks that hung over the declivity| our neighborhood. Three or four settlers 
—T will tell you a sad and strange story of| were bitten by them, and died in terrible ago- 
my own experience.” nies. The Indians often told us frightful sto- 
It may be supposed that I readily assent-|ries about this snake, and its powers of fas. 
ed to this proposal. Bestowing one more|cination; and, although they were generally 
blow on the rattle-snake, as if to be certain of | believed, yet for myself, I confess, I was rath- 
its death, the old man descended the rocks} er amused than convinced by their marvelous 
with a rapidity that would have endangered | legends. 
the neck of a less practiced hunter. After} ‘In one of my hunting excursions abroad, 
reaching the place where he pointed out,the | on a fine morning—it was just at this time of 
Rattle-snake ante commenced his story in}the year—I was accompanied by my wife, 
a manner which confirmed what I had pre-|”*Twas a beautiful morning. The sunshine 
eet heard of his education and his intel-| was warm, the atmosphere perfectly clear: 
lectual strength. and a fine breeze from the north-west shook 
“J was among the earliest settlers in this| the bright, green leaves which clothed to pro- 
part of the country. I bad ‘just finished my | fusion the wreathing branches above us. [| 
education at Harvard, when I was induced| had left my companion for a short time in 
by the flattering representations of some of| pursuit of game; and in climbing a rugged 
the earliest pioneers into the wild lands be-| ledge of rocks, interspersed with shrubs and 
yond the Connecticut, to seek my fortune in| dwarfish trees, I was startled by a quick, grat- 
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the new settlement. My wife”—the old|ing rattle. I looked forward. On the edge 
man’s eye glistened an instant, and then a| of a loosened rock lay a large rattle-snake. 
tear crossed his brown cheek—*My wife ac- | coiling himself as if for the deadly spring.— 
companied me, young, delicate and beautiful! He was within a few feet of me; and I paus- 
as she was, to this wild and rude country. I} ed for an instant to survey him. f know not 
shall never forgive myself for bringing her| why, but I stood still, and looked at the dead- 
hither—never. Young man,” continued he, | ly serpent with a strange feeling of curiosity. 
“you look like one who could pity. You! Suddenly he unwound his coil, as if re- 
shall see the image of the girl who followed | lenting from his purpose of hostility, and 
me to the new country.”—And he unbound, | raising his head, he fixed his bright fiery eye 
as he spoke, a ribin from his neck with a/ directly upon my own. A chilling andfin- 
small miniature attached to it. describable sensation, totally different from 
[t was that of a beautiful female—but there | any thing I had ever before experienced, fol- 
was an almost childish expression in her| lowed this movement of the serpent; bat | 
countenance—a softness—a delicacy, and a| stood still, and gazed steadily and earnestly, 
sweetness of smile which I have seldom seen | for at that moment there wasa visible change 
in the features of those who have tasted, even | in the reptile. His form seemed to grow lar- 
slightly, the bitter waters of existence. The! ger and his colors brighter. His body mov- 
old man watched my countenance intently, as| ed with a slow, almost imperceptible motion 
I surveyed the image of his early love.—| toward me, and alow hum of music came 
“She must have been very beautiful,” I said, | from him, or at least, it sounded in my ear— 
as [ returned the picture. la strange, sweet melody, faint as that which 
“ Beautiful!” he repeated, you may well melts from the throat of the humming bird 
say so. But this avails nothing. I have a| Then the tints of his body deepened, and 
fearful story to tell: would to God I had not changed and glowed, like the changes of a 
attempted it: but I will go on. My heart) beautiful kaliedscope—green, purple and 
has been too often stretched on the rack of | gold, until I lost sight of the serpent entirely, 
memory to suffer any new pang.” and saw only wild and curiously weven cir- 
“We had resided in the new country near- | cles of strange colors, quivering around me, 
ly a_year. Our settlements had increased | like an atmosphere of rainbows. 
rapidly, and the comforts and delicacies of | “I seemed in the centre of a great prism 
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_a world of mysterious colors—and tints va- 
ried and darkened and lighted up again 
around me ; and the low music went on with- 
out ceasing, until my brain reeled ; and fear 
for the first time, came like a shadow over 
me. ‘The new sensations gained upon me 
rapidly, and I could feel the cold sweat gush- 
ing from my brow. I had no certainty of 
danger in my mind—no definite ideas of per- 
;|—all was vague and clouded, like the unac- 
countable terrors of a dream—and yet- my | 
limbs shook, and [ fancied I could feel the 
blood stiffening with cold as it passed along! 
my veins, I would have given worlds to 
have been able to tear myself from the spot 
—_I even attempted to do so, but the body 
obeyed not the impulse of the mind—not a 
muscle stirred ;—and I stood still, as if my 
feet had grown to the solid rock, with the in- 
fernal music of the tempter in my ear, and | 
the baleful colorings of his enchantment be- 
fore my eyes. 

“Suddenly a new sound came to my ear 
—it was a human voice—but it seemed 
strange and awful. Again—again—but I 
stirred not, and then a white form plunged 
before me and grasped my arm. The horri- 
ble spell was at once broken. The strange’ 
colors passed from before my vision. The’ 
rattle-snake was coiling at my very feet, with 
glowing eyes and uplifted fangs, and my wife 
was clinging in terror upon me. The next in- 
stant he threw himself uponus. My wife was, 
the victim! ‘The fatal fangs pierced deeply | 
into her ancle, and her scream of agony as| 
she staggered back from me, told me the| 
dreadful truth. 

«Then it was that a feeling of madness | 





prayed with her—and she died!” The old 
man groaned audibly as he uttered these 
words, and, as he clasped his bony hands 
over his eyes, I could see the tears falling 
thickly through his gaunt fingers. After a 
momentary strug¢ling with his feelings, he 
lifted his head once more and there was a 
fierce light in his eyes as he spoke; “But I 
have my revenge. From that fatal moment 
[ have felt myself fitted and set apart, by the 
terrible ordeal of affliction, to rid the place of 
my abode of its foulest curse. AndI have 
well nigh succeeded. The fascinating de- 
mons are already few and powerless. Do 
not imagine,” said he earnestly regarding 
the somewhat equivocal impression of my 
countenance, “that I consider these creatures 
as serpents—only creeping serpents, they are 
serpents of the fallen angel—the immediate 
ministers of the infernal gulf. 
* * * * * * * 


Years have passed away since my inter- 
view with the rattle-snake hunter; the place 
of his abode has changed—a beautiful village 
rises near the spot of our conference, and the 
grass of the churchyard is green over the 
grave of the old hunter. But his story is 
fixed upon my mind, and Time, like enamel, 
only burns deeper the first impression. It 


comes up before me like a vividly remember- 


ed dream, whose features are too horrible for 
reality. 





SORROW FOR THE DEAD. 


We cannot but weep for the dead. ‘Even 
when every feeling, when our reason warns 
us that the transition to them from life to im- 


came upon me; and whenT[ saw the foul mortality is full of happiness, that they have 
serpent stealing away from his work, reckless | we/comed the voice of the angel of death as 
of danger, I sprang upon him and crushed; the harbinger of peace, the herald of joy. 
him under my feet, grinding him upon the! We weep over the grave, even when we 
ragged rock. The groans of my wife now | know itis the bed of rest for which the wea- 
recalled me to her side, and to the horrible! ry sufferer longed, as the wayworn traveler 
reality of her situation. There was a dark, for his home. When compelled to look, as 
livid spot on her ancle, and it deepened into | it were, from the chambers of rejoicing upon 
blackness as I led her away. We were ata|the dismal, dark abode of the dead, our 
considerable distance from any dwelling, and | hearts are chilled as it stands in relation to 
after wandering fora short time, the pain of ourselves, the happy, the rich, the loved ; we 
her wound became insupportable to my wife, forgetto contemplate it in relation to the 
and she swooned away in my arms. Weak, wreiched, the poor, the desolate, who are 
and exhausted as I was, I had yet strength | gone to occupy it. Even in our sorrow for 


enough remaining to carry her to the nearest 
rivulet, and bathe her brow in cool water.— 
She partially recovered, and sat upon the 
bank, while I supported her head upon my 
bosom. Hour after hour passed away, and 
none came near us—and there, alone in the 
great wilderness, I watched over her and 


the dead, our tears are stained by the selfish- 
ness that makes half our mortality ; the shad- 


ow of death falls upon ourselves, and after 


the first bitter pang, the conviction that 

something we loved is gone beyond the voice 

of our affection, we begin to sorrow, partly, 

for that we too must die! If the recollection 
. 
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of aduty, of a kindness, can give us a fore- 
taste of the charity that may be felt in heav- 
en, itis when the object on whom it has 


been conferred, has passed the precincts of 


the tomb. To be conscious that we have 
cheered the heart that has ceased to beat, is 
one of the first, best consolations that softens 
our grief for “the dead we have buried out 
of our sight.”—New Mirror. 


--— 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 
BY MISS MILES. 


* Give the parched flower a raindrop, but the meed of love’s 
kind words to Woman.’’ 





'T is strange ! ’t is passing strange! the 
deep strong love of Woman ! 
garner up, day by day, low tones that fall as 
some sweet strain of music upon the ear, but 


which must henceforth be to her like the far-| has experienced the joys of friendship, an( 


| How | knows the worth of sympathy and affection, 
will she list the distant footfall, till her heart 


off cadence of some blissful’ dream ! 


will almost still its beatings, and meet the 
zlance of one, before whom, even as the 
‘Persian to the Sun,” her spirit bows, and 
yet cheek and brow be calm! Strange, in- 
deed, is the love of Woman ! 


You know not the love of woman's heart, 

*T is all its better ond purer part ; 

Hex spirit bows down to an earthly shrino, 
But the fre that glows is almost divine ; 

Like some lovely star’mid the gloom ofnight! 
It gives to her being beauty and light ! 


It smiles on her lip in the festal hour, 

And her conscious cheek asserts its power ; 
A golden string in the harp of life, 

Free from the jar of worldly strife ; 

A beautiful rose ina fairy wreath— 
Fadeless to bloom, midst ruin and death. 


Oh ! the light of that love may never be dim, 
But turns in the storm and tempest to him; 
And even is hoard, in her fervent prayer 

To the throne of Grace, the one name dear. 
Yes! purer than pearls or the diamond’s shine, 


the practice of the arts, for the more 0), 
‘knows,’ the more likely will he be to sy.. 
ceed, and to do honor both to himself and ¢},. 
profession in which he is engaged, 


ey 





AN AFFECTIONATE SPIRIT. 


We sometimes meet with men who see, | 





How she will | 


| 


to think thatany indulgence in affectionat, 
feeling is a weakness. They will retury 
| from a journey, and greet their families wii), 
distant dignity, and move among their chil. 
dren with the cold and lofiy splendor of ay, | 
iceberg, surrounded with its broken fray. | 
ments. There is hardly a more unnatura! 
sight onearth, than one of these famili 
without hearts. 

A father had better extinguish his boy’ 
eyes, than take away his heart. Who tha 








would not rather lose all that is beautiful iy 
nature’s scenery, than be robbed of the hii- 
den treasures of his heart? Who would no: 
rather bury his wife than bury his love {o: 
her? Who would not rather follow his 
child to the grave than entomb his _parenta! 
affection ? 

Cherish, then, your heart’s best affections. 
Indulge in the warm and gushing emotion 
of filial, parental, fraternal love. Think i: 
nota weakness. (Godis love.) Love God. 
Love everybody and everything that is love 
ly. Teach your children to love; to lov 
Nis rese, to love the robin, to love their pa- 
rents, to love their God. Let it be the stud- 
ied object of your domestic culture, to give 
them warm hearts, ardent affections. Bind 
your whole family together by these stron: 
cords. Youcannot make them too numer- 
ous. You cannot make them too strong. 
Religion is love,—Love to God—love to 








Is the offering Jaid on the loved one’s shrine. 





Go to Worx.—There are thousands and 
tens of thousands of young men among us 
whose only resource against the accumulated 
miseries of a destitute manhood, anda dis- 
greceful old age, is the workshop or the farm. 


man. 


_--—- -— 
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Why does a person with a cold in the head, 
catarrh from the eyes and noge, experience more 
relief on applying to the face a linen or cambric 
handkerchief, than one made of cotton. 

Because the linen, by conducting, readiiy ab- 
sorbs the heat and diminishesthe inflammation, 
while the latter, by refusing to give'passage to 





It is useless, at this day, for every young 


man to aspire to the lot of living by his wits, | 


for it is a task in which few who undertake 
it have the talent requisite to ensure success. 
How many there are at present loafing away 
the precious years of youth in our cities and 
villages, who ought to be acquiring the rudi- 
ments of some honorable and useful trade.— 
Learning is by no means incompatible with 


the heat, increases the temperature and the pain, 


Pretty Ipea.—Bancroft in his history of the 
U. States, has the following. 
‘While the squaw toils inthe field, she hangs 


her child as Spring does its blossoms, on the 
boughs of a tree, that :t may be rocked by the 








breezes from the land of souls, and soothed (o 
sleep by the melody of the birds,’ 
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SPRING HAS COME AGAIN. 


BY ISAAC F. SHEPARD. 

The pleasant spring has come again, 
lis voice is in the trees, 

It speaks from every sunny glen, 
It rides upon the breeze ; 

The scattered flocks are lowing, 
Beneath each shady tree, 

The gentle winds are blowing, 
Oh come, rejoice with me. 


The pleasant spring has come again, 
T hear the river’s roar, 

It sparkles foams.and leaps as when 
My summer skiff it bore ; 

Stern winter’s chain is rended, 
The gushing feunts are free, 

And light with water blending, 


Is dancing o’er the sen. 


The pleasant spring has come again, 
All nature’s heart is glad, 

Tho mountains rise like giant men, 
And smile with beauty clad ;— 

The pretty flowers are springing 
In every greenwond shade, 

Their perfumes round them flinging 
As sweet as Eden made, 


The pleasant spring has come again, 
' » , 4 
The p!or:ghman’s songs arise, 
While woodland-echoes mock, and then 
The thriliing cadence dies ; 
The merry birds are singing, 
Afar the musie floats, 
And every vale is ringing 
With soft and mellow notes. 


The pleasant spring has come again. 
Its voice is in the trees, 

It speaks from every sunny glen, 
It rides upon the breeze ; 

The pretty flowers are springing, 
The gushing founts are free, 

The merry birds are singing, 
Let all rejoice with me. 








For the Green Mountain Gem. 


RAILROADS. 


The discovery of the power of steam to 
move machinery is considered by many to be 
one one of the greatest discoveries of the pre- 
sent age, and equal to any for the great ben- 
efits of mankind, that have taken place since 
the discovery of the use of the Magnetic Nee- 
dle and the discovery of the use of Types for 
printing, all of which have taken place within 
the last four hundred years. 
the magnetic needle, we crossed the widest 
ocean and obtained a geographical knowledge 
of the whole world; and by printing, that 
knowledge can be communicated, together 
with the knowledge of all the arts and sci- 





By the use of 
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‘ences, to the great body of mankind for their 
improvement. So bythe use of steam, we 
have crossed the ocean with our ships, against 
the winds; and with our steamboats we have 
ascended the rivers in America, thousands 
of miles from the ocean, against their cur- 
rents; and, with the help of iron rails laid 
on a graded road, the steam car can pass, al- 
most with the swiftness of the winged fowl, 
from one end of the Continent to the other, 
so that emigrants who have settled a thous- 
and miles from the sea shore can return, in 
less than three days, to visit their former 
friends. Thus in less than fifty years a wil- 
derness of more than a thousand miles in ex- 
tent, has become interspersed with inhabited 
cities, towns and villages. Several new 
states have been formed, their state govern- 
ments established, and they received into the 
Union; all owing to the great improvements 
made and to be made by constructing canals, 
steamboats and railroads, for the benefit of 
transportation to and from the Western coun- 
try, instead of transporting by carts, Wagons 
and ox sleds, over the hills and mountains, at 
the rate of fifteen or twenty milesa day. But 
these discoveries, like all others, have had 
their opposers. The tree that bears the best 
fruit often has the most clubs thrown at it; 
and generally by those who have no right to 
‘throw them, but who wanta share of the fruit. 

John Faustus, of Mentz,in Germany, was 
one of the first who discovered the art of print- 
ing. He concealed his art until he printed 
the Bible; and, in the year 1460, he sold the 
Bible in Paris, France, for sixty crowns,while 
the scribes and clergy who wrote it off, de- 
manded five hundred. He produced the 
copies as fast as they were called for, and re- 
duced his price to twenty crowns, and still 
sold to all whocalled for them. The ignor- 
ant thought he must have had the devil to 
help him, or he could not sell the Bible so 
cheap. A council was called, as it was se- 
riously adjudged that he was in league with 
the devil—and, if he had.not fled to Ger- 
many, he must, and probably would, have 
shared the fate of those whom ignorant and 
superstitious judges condemned in those days 
for witchcraft. 

Robert Fulton, born in Pennsylvania, was 
the first who made the discovery of propel- 
ling boats by steam. He made the discovery 
while in France, in the year 1803 ; but soon 
after returned to America, and, with the as- 
sistance of his friends in New York, built a 
boat and propelled it on the North river.— 
But little proficiency was made in this valua» 
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ble discovery until after the last war with 
Great Britain. When war was declared we 
had neither a steamboat nor an armed vessel 
on the lakes, nor acanal, turnpike, or rail- 
road, to pass to and from the Canada line. 

Look at Buffalo, thirty years ago, then a 

small village, and in 1843, with two hundred 
and twenty-four thousand one hundred and 
sixty-six tons of shipping 1 in her harbor, and 
her exports and imports amounting, the same 
year, to $23,700,000. 
' Look at Galena, on the upper Mississippi, 
twenty years ago, a wilderness—and in 1843, 
with two hundred and forty-four steam boats 
coming to her port, that year, and loading 
with five hundred and eighty- four thousand 
one hundred and one pigs of lead, averaging 
70 pounds each ; also, one thousand and four 
hundred pigs of copper, all taken away for 
the Southern and Eastern markets. 

Look at the ship canal, between the Mis- 
sissippi and Chicago, now nearly finished, 
which will open a communication between 
the lakes and the Mississippi. 

See the appropriation made by our gov- 
ernment to open a ship canal around the falls 
of St. Maries, so as to open a steamboat nav- 
igation into Lake Superior. 

Behold the state of New York, opening her 
Erie canal into Lake Ontario at Oswego, for 
ship navigation through the lakes, that a 
steamboat can pass from the city of New 
York to Albany, and by the Hudson and Os- 
wego canal, into Lake Ontario—thence by 
the Welland canal, in Canada, into Lake 
Erie—thence through the lakes, Huron and 
Michigan, to Chicago, and by the ship canal, 
when finished, to the Mississippi river, and 
down that river to New Orleans, and return 
home by passing around the Cape of East 
Florida. 

We likewise see a survey, made by the U. 
States Engineers in 1837, fora ship canal 
around Niagara Falls, that a steamboat may 
pass through the lakes in our own govern- 
ment, without going intoCanada. I have no 
doubt that canals will be completed in a few 
years so that we can pass through the lakes 
in our own government. 

We see this enterprise spreading through 
Europe in every direction. The Emperor 
of Russia has sent foy our engineers to pro- 
ject and lay outa railroad from St. Peters- 
burgh to Moscow, a distance of more than 
500 miles, and has sent for mechanics to 
make the machinery for said road, instead of 


taking them out of the old work shops of 


Europe. 
We see that the State of New York has 














laid out a railroad from the city to lake E rie, 
a distance of 451 1-2 miles, and the cost es. 
timated at $9,101,830, and has sixty-four 
miles of it completed. 

When we see these improvements mado 
and making, all around us, shall we stand up 
like idle spectators and suffer the enterpris. 
ing farmers of the West to bring the produce 
oftheir farms, by steamboats and railroads, 
for more than a‘ thousand miles into ou, 
markets cheaper than we can transport one 
hundred miles, with our horses and wagons 
over the hillsand mountains? No, no! The 
enterprise of the inhabitants of Vermont wil! 
not suffer it to be so, while they can havea 
railroad, that they can goto market in the 
morning with their milk and butter and hack 
again at night, the same day. J. McD. 

April 15, 1844. 


OUR BOYHOOD’S HOME. 


BY HENRY JOHN 





SHARPE. 


Thouch from our native hills we roam, 

The thoughts we ne’er can quell 
Which bring to mind our “ Boyhood’s home,” 
Beneath whose unpretending dome 

Our aged parents dwell. 


At early dawn—at evening’s close — 
Throughout the live long day — 
Our ** Boyhood’s home,” in sweet repose, 
Around our hearts its magic throws, 

Where’er our footsteps stray. 


Our “ Boyhood’s home !” onr Father-land! 
In landseape wild and free — 

Created by “rude nature's hand,” 

To teach the mountain **Minstrel band”’ 
To breathe their strains to thee. 


Can we, my Brothers, e’er forget 
That cherished lap of earth ; 

The home we left with deep regret, 

Where all “the tribe of Jesse” meet 
In joyous, cheerful mirth ? 


Ah, no! our thoughts forever dwell 
On Boyhood’s happy home ; 
Our hearts with fond emotion swell 
As we repeat the sacred spell 
That cheers us as we roam. 





Invention.— Some “live Yankee” has invent- 
ed a new kind of ink, called “Love Letter Ink.” 
Itis a sure preventative against all “breeches of 
promise,” as it fades away and leaves the sheet 
blank afler being used a month.— Boston Times. 


Persons newly waned, like vessels just made, 
are liable to be bruised and thrown out of shape 
by slight jars of discord and dissention ; but once 
settled and hardened by time, they will endure 
the severest shocks. 
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GOD EVERYWHERE. 


The Deity intended we should see him 
every where. Heis in all places, at all 
times. All isnot God—but God is in all. 
He holds these central suns, and rolls 
around the ponderous planets. Seasons 
come and go as he directs ;—God speaks ; 
the north winds retire, and zephyrs 
come ; the gentle rays unlock the earths 
long bound bosom ; the fettered streams, 
break loose their barids : the bird returns 
from its winter retreat the wild beast 
comes out of his den ; and goes forth to 
his toil, the air is filled with notes of 
praise, and heaven seems descending to 
the earth. 


It is God that awakens into life, at the! 


return of each spring, myriads of happy 
songsters; he sets in tune numberless 
voices of musical tribes, from the cricket 


that chirps under the window, to the 


chief bird singer that fills the air with 
her melodious strains. 

Under the watchful eve, and ceaseless 
care of the Almighty, are reared the 
plants of summer. He imparts to the). 
pink its fragrance—paints the colors of 
the rose, gives fingers to the vine, and 
spreads a ‘beautiful carpet over the face}. 
of the earth. 

In the autumn God ripens the apple, 
mellows the pair and gives flavor to the 
neach. 

God speaks in the cold of winter. Eve- 
ry chilling blast of wind admonishes the 
living thatthe cold night of death and 
the winter of the grave are near. The 
drifting snow suggests the winding sheet 
—the shut up way points to the end of 
life. God commands the morning, and 

causes the day-spring to know its “place ; 
he sends forth the leadiag star, and flush- 
es the sky with the Presages ofthe king 
of day ere he comes ‘rejoicing in the east.’ 
His are 


“The clouds that seem like chariots of saints 
By fiery coursers drawn, ss brightly hued 
As if the glorious, bushy, golden locks 

Of thousands cherubim had been shorn off, 
And on the temples hung of morn and eve.” 


His too are the colors that change and 


sport around the place where Phoebus 
retires, naving runhisrace. By God ure 
the heavens spread out as a curtain, by: 
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‘hi inde wiels 4 
lim are they carnis ied with eauty. —- 
He marshals every star—binds the sweet 
influences of Pleiades, and looseth the 


|bands of Orion—bringeth forth Mazaroth 
in his season, and guides Arcturus with — 
his sons. 

God rides Upon the wings of the wind 
—presides in the tempest--speeds the 
thunder on—hurls the lightning—forms 
the drops of rain and pours them down 
in refreshing showers, or congeals them 
and beats the earth with hails tones. 


He epeaks and dark’ning clouds ascend the sky, 

The heavens in night are veiled; fierce light- 
ings dart 

In fearful mode, end-pealing thunder roll. 

Touched mountains smoke: old ocean 
and waves 

In angry surges rise~earth rocks and shakes, 

Tocentre shakes ; forests fall, hamleta large 

In ruin lie. Beneath, above, sround, 

t} Appear the harbingers of greater rath, 

Dismay and Consternation seize on all. 

Agan God speaks ; dense darkness flies apace, 

The lightnings cease, the thunders die, the sky 

Returns, the sea is calmed, the earth is stilled, 

s| Man's fears depart, and all is peace. 


roars, 





Test oF Itt Breepinc.—The swaggerer 
is invariably an imposter ; the man who calls 
loudest for the waiter, who treats him worst, 
and who finds more fault than any one else 
in the room, when the company is mixed, 
will always turn out to be the man of all oth- 
ers the least entitled, either by rank or intel- 
ligence, to give himself airs. People who are 
conscious of what is due to them, never dis- 
play irritability or impetuosity ; their man- 
ners insure civility—their civility insures re- 
spect; but the blockhead or coxcomb, fully 
aware that something more than ordinary is 
necessary to produce an effect, is sure, wheth- 
er in clubs or coffee-rooms, to be the most 
fastidious and captious of the community, the 
most restless and irritable among his equals, 
the most cringing and subservient before his 
superiors. 





Swarring Wives anv Cuitpren.—-In 
Hancock county, Ohio, recently, two neigh- 
bors, Henry Adams and Jacob Ensperger, 
being dissatisfied with their wives, agreed to 
exchange. Adams received Ensperger’ s wife 
and two of his four children, and left the 
country. Ensperger received in exchange, 
Adams’s wife and his four children, and a 
deed for his farmas boot. Mrs. Adams was 
arrested, but Ensperger eluded _ the officer, 
though in the neighborhood. This is the 
first instance of wife trading in the U. States. 
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SPRING. 


Deep and powerful souls adjust every thing in 
silence and make no noise with their doings and 
themselves. They go on their way like the 
works of God. In deep silence the sun ascends 
the heaven ; silently sinksthe night down upon 
the earth. What prepares itsclf in greater still~- 
ness than the re-awakeniog of nature and what 
is more glorious than the spring ? 


‘The saps circulate in the bosom of the earth. 
The spirits of the elements pass.over it, and nod, 
beckon, end call toone another.—They desire 
to bloom in an earthly shape, and each one to 
express their souls in their own way. The ex- 
ternal eun overflowing existence with a gush of 
warmth ; towards which all buds shoot forth iv 
order to be formed and fashioned by the spirits 
of the elements. Quickly do these move their 
glorious shapes—siljently, without labor, without 
bustle ; thus does genius form its beautiful pro- 
ductions. The moment is come, and nature 
spreads abroad its marvels. ‘I‘here shoots the 
foliage, perfect in its parts, a marvel as great as 
the greatest in the world.—Out ofthe bosom of 
the rocks springs the tender moss, and clothes 
them with sofiness. A thousand blossoms open 
their chalices, a mystery of beauty, for mankine 
is incomprehensible as their Maker. The hum- 
ming insects unfold in wide space their purple 
wings—they are the free born of nature —there- 
foro do they hum, drum, fife, and sing. All is 
beautiful, greatand small! Every individual 
part so perfect, and the whole--who is able to 
eumprehend the harmony, the affluence, and the 
manifold forms of life. 

The spring in the North is not what it 1s in 
the South, aslow awakening of nature out of a 
long sleep. It bursts forth at once like a youth- 
ful, joyous laughter. Yesterday there Jay a 
mantle of snow on the earth— to-day itis gone, 
and the trees are in leaf. How the snowfow] 
crowsin the woods, how play the grouse, how 
sings the throstle, how odorous are the birch- 
es! Mountain and vailey adorn themselves with 
the gay flowers—the heavens swim ina sea of 
light! The sun will not go down; the night 
shows its countenace only for some minutes and 
then again disappears. In these moments of 
twilight, the snowy summits of the mountaine al} 
burn in flame and fill the valleys with a fairy 
light. 

A deep transport vibrates through the heart of 
nature. Every where breathes life, warmth and 


lfragrance —and activity in every creature, frory 


man to the smallest insect —a voluptuous joy. 





To Svgscripers.—As we have received a 
large number of new subscribers of late, mis. 
takes may have occurred in entering their 
names, or in forwarding their numbers.  [y 
such cases we wish subscribers would apply 
to their postmaster, who, we trust, will chee:- 
fully notify us of their wishes. We will 
readily forward back numbers which may be 
missing and make other corrections, if we 
can be notified free of expense. 





To Postmasters.— Where numbers of the 
Gem remain in the postoffice uncalled for, it 
is desirable that postmasters should give us 
notice of the fact, without delay. We can- 
not well afford the loss which a neglect to do 
so might incur. Postmasters generally have 
been very kind in this matter, and they have 
our thanks for their favors and attention. 


ApoLoGeticat.—The present number of 
the Gem has been delayed one or two weeks 
beyond the regular time of publication.— 
Our apology is, the pressure of other biusi- 
ness and a scarcity of help in our office. 
We will try to be ina little better season in 
future. 





Our Detroit correspondent has furnished 
ws with a beautiful original poem “from the 
pen of Lieut. G. W. Patten, U. A., entitled 
‘The Dreaming Boy.” It will appear seon. 

The Poem, signed “ Caine,” is received 
and. shall have a place ere long. 





Eorroritat Remanx.—* How seidom it hap- 
pens,” said one friend to another, “that we find 
editors who are bred to the business.” “Very,” 
replied the other, “and have you not remarked 
how seldom the: business is bread to the editors.” 


The greatest pleasure of life is love; the 
greatest treasure contentment; the greatest 
possession, health, the greatest ease is slecp ; 
and the greatest medicine a true friend. 








Ladies, never marry a young man who carries 





a cigar in his mouth, or drinks ardent spirits in 
any degree. . 
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Che Muse. 


1 HAVE COME TO THE LAND. 


BY MRS. M. ST. LEON LOUD. 


t have come to the land where the flowers ever bloom, 
Where the orange and myrtle their fragrance are blending, 
Where the breath of the zephyr is fraught with perfume, 
And skies bloe and cloudless above mo are bending ; 
But far in the north 
Lies the home of my birth, 
‘Tis the loveliest spot on the face of the earth, 
And dearer its winter and storm clouds to me, 
Than the soft summer clime of this bright land can be. 


———— 


[ have come to the lan of the palm tree and vine; 
And many @ fount from its bosom is bursting, 
Shoded o’er by the ever green cedar and pine, 
But, oh! for the waters my spirit is thirsting, 
Which far in the north, 
In the home of my birth, 
From the rock-girdled sides of the mountain burst forth, 
And sweeter one draught of that water to me, 
Than the purest of founts in this bright land can be. 


I have come to the land of the lake and the plam, 
Of wild everglade and of dark-flowing river; 
But I sigh for the banks of that loved stream again, 
Above whose bright waters the light willows quiver; 
And far in the north, 
In the home of my birth, 
The wit! torrest leaps from the precipice forth; 
Oh! dearer its foam and its thunder to me, 
Than the soft gliding streams of this bright land can be. 


I have come to the land where the warrior hath trod, 
And on the red war-field won laurels of glory ; 
Where the blood of the slaughtered hath crimson’d the sod, 
And the deeds of the brave are recorded in story. 
But far in the north, 
In the home of my birth, 
Were legends of love by the peace-guided hearth; 
And dearer those tales of my childhood to me, 
Than the wildest romance of this bright land can be. 


1 have come to the land where the stranger is met 
By eyes that beam kindly, and hearts warmly beating 5 
But the friends of my youth I can never forget; 
I would hear their loved voices the absent one greeting, 
Once more to the north, 
To the home of my birth, 
Where our hearts were united in sorrow and mirth; 
And dearer that home and its memories to me, 
Than avght io this sunny and bright land can be. 


Columbus, East Florida, 








HMioral Sketches. 


WEALTH. 


BY A. B. F. HILDRETH. 
Far be it from us, to censure a proper spirit 
of industry in the acquirement of wealth ; but 
to make its pursuit the ne plus ultra of all 
human good, and action, is censurable, if not 
laaghath . The desize of possession is but 
one of the many inherent faculties of our na- 
ture ; and to sacrifice all others, and to make 
this one, the omnipotent and chief aim of our 
existence, is anything but wise. To forget 
duty—to throw aside knowledge and reason— 
for the desire of possessing 
13 


‘*A dust dug from the bowels of the earth, 
Which, being cast into the*fire, came out 

A shining thing, which fools admired and called 
A god; and in devout and humble plight 

Before it kneeled, the greater to the less, 

And on its altar sacrificed ease, peace, 

Truth, faith, integrity; good conscience, friends, 
Love, charity, benevolence, and all 

The sweet and tender sympathies of life,’’ 


is worse than folly—it is crime. 

The desire of wealth, is praiseworthy, when 
we make it the ministering agent, not the ob- 
ject of life. Thus far it is for the promotion 
‘of morality ; but to make its accumulation the 
only object of pursuit, degrades and enervates 
the finer and purer susceptibilities of our na- 
tures. ‘Love, faith, friendship and integri- 
ty,” all are sacrificed to this inanimate idol 
of our adoration, and we become basely wed- 
ded to but a “ shining thing.” 

And wherefore this? do our hearts beat 
with a warmer thrill ? has it added to our in- 
tellectual power ? has it raised us in the scale 
of intelligent creation? If not ; why boast of 
its possession ? if we are neither better, wiser, 
nor more pure in thought, or upright in ac- 
tion, wherefore claim superiority from a con- 
tingent circumstance, which, perchance, may 
be a herd of cattle, a drove of mules; or what 
is worse, a parcel of little, bright, yellow toys, 
of which a child would soon weary. 

That principle, or philosophy, which teach- 
es that possession adds to respectability, is 
erroneous in theory, and ridiculous in appli- 
cation. 

If the possession is the merit, the respect 
is due that, not the possessor. If more cour- 
tesy is due a man because he owns a flock of 
sheep, or geese, or a herd of hogs; let our 
bows and obeisances be made to the source, 
which won our esteem and regard. “ Sin- 
cerity is the basis of every virtue ;” so has 
said some wise personage. With this motto 
for our actions; let our court be paid to the 
molasses tub, bales of cotton, cows, oxen, or, 
(according to Capt. Marryat,) the stuffed 
“ shot bags,” which have warmed our admira- 
tion. It is due ourselves, not to make a 
mockery of the respect which we tender our 
neighbor ; and if it is more to his tangible 
possessions, than to his intellectual and mor- 
al worth, in justice our beaver should be dof- 
fed to the texture of his coat, not the quality 
of his brains. And by the way of a side re- 
mark, how often this is the case! A man 
may be a dunce, or knave, but he wears su- 
perior cloth, and therefore is honorable, more 
honorable, or most honorable, according to 
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GOD EVERYWHERE. 


[him are they garnished with beauty.— 


4 if 4 ais ver star—bi ais s ) > 
sa tae Je marshals every star—binds the sweet 


He isin all places, at al] influences of Pleiades, and looseth the 


The Deity intended we should 
every where. 


times. 
He holds these central suns, and rolls 


Seasons| 
| 


around the ponderous planets. 
come and goas he directs ;—God speaks ; 
the north winds retire, and zephyrs'| 
come ; the gentle rays unlock the earth’s) 
long bound bosom ; the fettered streams) 
break loose their bonds ; the bird returns! 


| 
| 


from its winter retreat the wild beast! 
comes out of his den ; and goes forth to) 
his toil, the air is filled with notes of! 
praise, and heaven seems descending to| 
the earth. 

It is God that awakens into life, at the 
return of each spring, myriads of happy'| 
songsters; he sets in tune numberless| 
voices of musical tribes, from the cricket) 
that chirps under the window, to the 
chief bird singer that fills the air with| 
her melodious strains. 

Under the watchful eve, and ceaseless 
care of the Almighty, are reared the 
plants ofsummer. He imparts to the 
pink its fragrance—paints the colors of 
the rose, gives fingers to the vine, and 
spreads a beautiful carpet over the face 
of the earth. 

In the autumn God ripens the apple, 
mellows the pair and gives flavor to the 
peach. 

God speaks in the cold of winter. Eve- 
ry chilling blast of wind admonishes the 
living thatthe cold night of death and 
the winter of the grave are near. The} 
drifting snow suggests the winding sheet} 
—the shut up way points to the end of 
life. God commands the morning, and 
causes the day-spring to know its place ; 
he sends foith the leadiag star, and flush- 
es the sky with the presages of the -king 
of day ere he comes ‘rejoicing in theeast.’ 
His are 


! 





“The clouds that seem like chariots of saints 
By fiery coursers drawn, as brightly hued 
As if the glorious, bushy, golden locks 

Of thousands cherubim had been shorn off, 
And on the temples hung of morn and eve.” 





His too are the colors that change and| 
sport around the place where Phoebus) 


° ‘ . ibe - rion—bringe ‘th Maze 
Allis not God—but God is in al], 02%ds of Orion—bringeth forth Mazaroth 


in his season, and guides Arcturus with 
his sons. 

God rides upon the wings of the wind 
—presides in the tempest--speeds the 
thunder on—hurls the lightning—forms 


‘the drops of rain and pours them down 


in refreshing showers, or congeals them 
and beats the earth with hailstones. 


He epeake and dark’ning clouds ascend the sky, 

The heavens in night are veiled; fierce light- 
nings dart 

mode, end.pealing thunder roll. 

mountains smoke : old ocean 
and waves 

In angry surges rise—earth rocks and shakes, 

Tocentre shakes ; forests fall, hamleta large 

In ruin lie. Beneath, above, around, 

Appear the harbingers of greater rath, 

Dismay and Consternation seize on all. 

Agan God speaks ; dense darkness flies apace, 

The lightnings cease, the thunders die, the sky 
Returns, the sea is calmed, the earth is atilled, 
Man’s fears depart, and al! is peace. 


In fearful 


Touched roars, 





Test or Itt Breepinc.—The swaggerer 
is invariably an imposter ; the man who calls 
loudest for the waiter, who treats him worst, 
and who finds more fault than any one else 
in the room, when the company is mixed, 
will always turn out to be the man of all oth- 
ers the least entitled, either by rank or intel- 
ligence, to give himself airs. People who are 
conscious of what is due to them, never dis- 
play irritability or impetuosity ; their man- 
ners insure civility—their civility insures re- 
spect; but the blockhead or coxcomb, fully 
aware that something more than ordinary is 
necessary to produce an effect, is sure, wheth~ 
er in clubs or coflee-rooms, to be the most 
fastidious and captious of the community, the 
most restless and irritable among his equals, 
the most cringing and subservient before his 
superiors. 





Swarring Wives anp Cuitpren.—-In 
Hancock county, Ohio, recently, two neigh- 
bors, Henry Adams and Jacob Ensperger, 
being dissatisfied with their wives, agreed to 
exchange. Adams received Ensperger’s wife 
and two of his four children, and left the 
country. Ensperger received in exchange, 
Adams’s wife and his four children, and a 
deed for his farm as boot. Mrs. Adams was 
arrested, but Ensperger eluded the officer, 


. . 4 r . . 
retires, having run hisrace. By God are!though in the neighborhood. This. is the 
the heavens spread out as a curtain, by| first instance of wife trading in the U. States, 
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SPRING. 
Deep and powerful souls adjust every thing ip 


silence and make no noise with their doings and | 
° } 
They go on their way like the 


themselves. 


fragrance —and activity in every creature, from 
man to the smallest insect-—a voluptuous joy. 





To Suescripers.—As we have received a 


works of God. I{n deep silence the sun ascends |!arge number of new subscribers of late, mis- 
the heaven ; silently sinksthe night down upon|takes may have occurred in entering their 


the earth. 


What prepares itse!f in greater still-|ngmes, or in forwarding their nuinbers. 


In 


ness than the re-awakening of nature and what! ich cases we wish subscribers would apply 


is more glorious than the spring ? 


The saps circulate in the bosom of the earth. 
The spirits of the elements pass over it, and nod, 
beckon, and call toone another.—They desire 
to bloom in an earthly shape, and each one to 
express their souls in their own way. The ex- 
ternal sun overflowing existence with a gush of 
warmth ; towards which all buds shoot forth in 
order to be formed and fashioned by the spirits 
c“the elements. Quickly do these move their 
glorious shapes—silently, without labor, without 
bustle ; thus does genius form its beautiful pro- 
ductions. The moment is come, and nature 
spreads abroad its marvels. ‘I'here shoots the 
foliage, perfect in its parts, a marvel as great as 
the greatest in the world.—Out of the bosom of 
the rocks springs the tender moss, and clothes 
them with softness. A thousand blossoms open 
their chatices, a mystery of beauty, for mankinc 
is incomprehensible as their Maker. The hum-~ 
ming insects unfold in wide space their purple 
wings—they are the free born of nature —there- 
fore do they hum, drum, fife, and sing. All is 
beautiful, great and small! Every individual 
part so perfect, and the whole--who is able to 
eumprehend the harmony, the affluence, and the 
manifold forms of tife. 

The epring in the North is not what it 1s in 
the South, aslow awakening of nature out of a 
long sleep. Jt bursts forth at once like a youth- 
ful, joyous laughter. Yesterday there lay a 
inantle of snow on the earth— to-day it is gone, 
and the trees are in leaf. How the snowfow] 
crows in the woods, how play the grouse, how 
sings the throstle, how odorous are the birch- 
es! Mountain and valley adorn themselves with 
the gay flowers—the heavens swim ina sea of 
light! The sun will not go down; the night 
shows its countenace only for some minutes and 
then again disappears. In these moments of 
twilight, the snowy summits of the mountains al) 
burn in flame and fill the valleys with a [fairy 
light. 

_A deep transport vibrates through the heart of 
nature. Every where breathes life, warmth and 





to their postmaster, who, we trust, will cheei- 
fully notify us of their wishes. We will 
readily forward back numbers which may be 
missing and make other corrections, if we 
can be notified free of expense. 


To Postmasters.— Where numbers of the 
Gem remain in the postoflice uncalled for, it 
is desirable that postmasters should give us 
notice of the fact, without delay. We can- 
not well afford the loss which a neglect to do 
so might incur. Postmasters generally have 
been very kind in this matter, and they have 
our thanks for their favors and attention. 


ApoLoGETicaL.—The present number of 
the Gem has been delayed one or two weeks 
beyond the regular time of publication.— 
Our apology is, the pressure of other busi- 
ness and a scarcity of help in our office. 
We will try to be ina little better season in 
future. 





Our Detroit correspondent has furnished 
us with a beautiful original poem from the 
pen of Lieut. G. W. Patten, U. A., entitled 
‘‘The Dreaming Boy.” It will appear soon. 

The Poem, signed “ Caine,” is received 
and shall have a place ere long. 





Epiroriat Remarx.—* How seldom it hap- 
pens,” said one friend to another, “that we find 
editors who are bred to the business.” “Very,” 
replied the other, “and have you not remarked 
how seldom the business is bread to the editors.” 


The greatest pleasure of life is love; the 
greatest treasure contentment; the greatest 
possession, health, the greatest ease is sleep ; 
and the greatest medicine a true friend. 





Ladies, never marry a young man who carries 
a cigar in his mouth, or drinks ardent spirits in 
any degree. 





